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Education 


Typewriting 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to Boys under 15, will be held in June.— 
Further information can be obtained from the Rev. 
the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


O,.AUTHORS:—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000;. INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. : 





EAD. MASTER REQUIRED (after Sum- 
.mer vacation) for Westminster City School. 
Subject to provisions of Scheme the Governors 
will p to fill this vaeancy early in May. 
Candidates must be graduates of a University in 
the United Kingdom and be under 45 years of 
rs eat oe attendance the stipend and fees 
ered will amount to about {600 a year, exclusive 
of superannuation fund, and g unfurnished 
house, rent and rate free, coals and gas. Send 
foolscap envelope for printed particulars. 
Applications must reach the undersigned not 
later than April 19. 
C. SPENCER SMITH, 
. Clerk. 
Office : ‘ 
53 Palace Street, 
Westminster, S. W. 





fe DUCA TION SCHOOLS FOR. BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Prospectuses 
IN and every information supplied 
ENGLAND | ‘t?._. Parents FREE OF 
.| CHARGE, State _ Require- 
AND . | ments.—University ScHOooLs 
. | BurEav, 122 Regent Street, W. 
ABROAD. Established 1858.° ~~ 








ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, WEST 
_ KENSINGTON. | 


N EXAMINATION will be held at the 

above School on Tuesday, April 3, 1906, and 

on the following days for filling up about seven 
vacancies on the Foundation. rie 


Full pectiontars can be obtained on application 
to the Bursar, ‘“*! : 


8ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 


N EXAMINATION for Foundation Scholar- 
a open to Girls under sixteen years of 
age, will be held at the School on April 3, 4, and 5. 
These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
payment of Tuition Fees. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Headmistress at the School. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
net." 











SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in 
value from £° to £25 r annum, will be 
OFFERED for COM ETITION on “April 25 
and 26.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Sedbergh, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 


R®¥. JOHN F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-Class Classical Mods. and 


Greats, Prepares Pupils for the Universities, etc. 
Seaside.—The Manor, Bishopstone, Lewes. 














AP Sermor IS REQUIRED for —_ 

ing papers in the East.- To-an able 

man of Education who is acquainted with the 

Politics of the Far East and who has also had first 

Class Journalistic experience the Directors are pre- 

pared to offer liberal terms.—OrieNnT, Academy 
20 Tavistock Street; W.C. - . ..- 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000. words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

tully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road. now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


YPEWRITING WANTED.—MSS. and all 

Literary work executed accurat-ly and 

promptly. 1od. per rooo words. Carbon copies. 
—Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Road, Windsor. 








YPEWRITING BY A GRADUATE, 8d. 
1000 words. MSS. of all descriptions accu- 
rately typed and promptly returned. Translations 
38. 1000.—Conway, 14 Primrose Terrace, Graves- 
end. 








Books for Sale, etc. 





; HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., anp 
4 BroapD Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 
T= NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, 





Tuomas B. MosHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


LEIGHTON'S 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING 
BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
: OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40 Brewer Street, Golden 
Square, W. 
Thick 8vo, 1738 pp., 6200 items, with upwards of 
1350 Reproductions in Facsimile, 
Bound in art cloth, gilt top, 24s. ; half morocco, 
gilt top, 30s. 


GLAISHER’S 


Remainder Book Catalogue. 


APRIL SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most recent Purchases, 








WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DiscouNT BooKSELLER, 
- + *263 High Holborn, London. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and New 
List of French Novels, Classics, elc. : 


Qunvst OF WESTERN PALESTINE. 
Memoirs, 3 vols., Arabic and English Name Lists, Topo- 
graphy, etc. Jerusalem, Fauna of Palestine, General Index, 
8 vols, 4to., cloth and maps in 2 Portfolios. Issued by Palestine 
Exploration Fund, £7 7s- Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


HE ANCESTOR, complete set as published 


in 12 vols. and 3 indices; 250 full-page plates and many 








ilustration; ia the text; published at 375 = net for 355., 
ter as : 


1902-5.~—-W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, ury. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LTD. 


‘Every month Muptkr’s publish a fresh list (clas- 
sified and annotated) of their English and Foreign 
Surplus Books and New Remainders. The list 
contains popular works on Travel, Sport, Army 
and Navy, Biography, Theology, Arts, Philosophy, 
Economics, and Fiction. 


List sent post free on application. 


30-34 New Oxrorp St. ; 48 QuEEN Vicroria ST, 
241 BroMPTON Roap, Lonpon. 








Books Wanted 





(“Sanens Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





R#® YS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.--Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


, wows (South), Any Volumes, or Series of Plates relatiag 
to 





Agnes Grey, vol 3, 1847 
Agrippa (C), Trattato di Scientia d’Arme, 4to, Roma, 1553 
Ainsworth (W.'H.).Rookwood, 1836 or 1851, illustrated 
Rookwood, 3 vols, 1834 
ors Sheppard, 3 vols, 1839 
itto, r vol, 1840 
Tower ot Londoa, 1840, or any odd parts 
Old St. Paul’s, 3 vols, 1841 
Ditto, 1 vol, 1847 
Guy Fawkes, 3 vols, 1841 or 1844 
Ditto, r vol, 1857 
Miser’s Daughter, 3 vols, 1842 
Ditto, 1 vol, 1848 
Windsor Castle, 1843 
Court of St. James, 3 vols, 1844 or 1846 
James the Second, 3 vols, 1848 
Crichton, 1837, 3 vols 
Ditto, 1 vol, 1849 
Lancashire Witches, 1849, 3 vols 
Ditto, 1 vol, 1854 
Flitch of Bacon, 185 
The Star Chamber. 1857 
The Spendthrift, 1857 
Mervyn Clitherce, 1858 
Combat of the Thirty, 1859 
Ovingdean Grange, 18€0 
Auriol, first edition, uncut, 1845 


Walter T. Spencer, <7 New Oxford Street, W.C. 











BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN'S 
A HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application. —W. H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 











Art 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrry, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 








he a eg PEDIGREES IN GREAT 

BRITAIN, and prior to emigration from 
France. Genealogical guide to French families, 
and some thousand pedigrees, mostly MS. and 
private sources. Also French Canadian pedigrees, 
—C. E. Lart, Charmouth,- Dorset, ‘and London, 
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Recent Books Published by GEoRGE Newnes, Ltd. 








Art Galleries of Europe. 


Uniform with ““NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY.” 3s, 6d. net. 
By post $s. 10d. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF LONDON: 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


Recent Volumes of Newnes’ Thin 


Paper Classics. 
BYRON’S POEMS. 3 vols. The Shorter Poems; 


The Longer Poems ; The Dramas and Satires 


ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 

LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 
PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER 


MARLOWE. 
Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume; Cloth, 8s. net per volume. 
Postage, 3d. extra. 








GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. By G. W. Betpam 


and J. H. Taytor. Large 8vo, illustrated, 5s, net. By post, 5s. 4d. 
The cheapest and most authoritative work upon this popular game. 





Some Recent Volumes of Newnes’ 


Art Library. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. With an Introduction by 


EVERARD MEYNELL. With 65 Full-page Plates, ncluding Photogravure 


Frontispiece. 
With an 


FRA ANGELICO. Introduction by 


EpGCUMBE STALEY. 64 Full-page Reproductions and a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. 3s. 6d, net each. By post, 3s. rod. 
(Newnes’ Art Library.) 
Cork Constirution.—‘‘To those who know the painter’s work this volume will be 
delightfully reminiscent and a pleasant possess on,” 


Other Volumes. 


Each volume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photo 
ravure. These are in many cases made from works which have not previously been seproduced. 
tach volume also contains a list of the principal works of theartist. 3s. 6d. net, by post, 3s. 10d, 

BOTTICELLI. By Ricnarp Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Batpry. 

CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Six James D, Linton, R.I. 

VELASQUEZ. ByA.L. Batpry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hucn Sroxzs. 

RAPHAEL. By Epccumps STALgy. 

VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxss. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantint. 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arrnuur Bett. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arruur Batt. 

BURNE-JONES. By Matcotm Bett. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Matcotm Bett. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arsene ALEXANDRE. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Eanzst Raprorp. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Mites. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, By J. E. Puyrnian. 
Studio.— ‘ Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters , 


excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproduc- 
tions of some of the least known and less accessible of the painters’ chief works.”* 





THE SPOILERS. By Epwin Pucu. 
C, E. Brocx. 6s. By post, 6s. rod, 


Scotsman: “It is a story revealing a good deal of knowledge of the life of people who 
prey upon others. It is a picture of a not very pleasing phase of life, but it is painted by a 
man who has evidently studied, closely the ways of burglars and resetters, and gives an account 
of their doings in a manner which suggests an atmosphere of raality,’’ 


Hastincs anp St. Lgonarps Apvertiser: “ The story is an admir 
life of to-day, while therei also plenty of comedy. " 9 ITY A OF owe 


Illustrated by 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. Adapted from the 
French of Emite Barp. By H. TwitcHert. With numerous Illus. 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. By post, 7s. rod. 


Stanparp: “ M. Bard’s oe of this singular people are bright, entertaining, and at the 
pom time instructive; they help up us to see the Chinese at home, and appreciate their better 
q Ned 

Scorsman : “The book as a whole is both an attractive and instructive one for any reader 
curious as to the present state of China.” 


Great Etchers. 


Uniform with Drawings by Great Masters. 


CHARLES MERYON. By Hucu Sroxes. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newsott. 


7s. 6d. net, each, By post 7s, rod. 


Library of the Applied Arts. 


JUST READY. 


FRENCH POTTERY. By Henri Frantz. With 86 


Full-page Plates, of which several are in colour, 7s. 6d. net. By post 
7s. tod, (Library of Applied Arts.) 


i@- This volume also contains a preh ive list of marks and 
monograms on faience and porcelain, and a list of the prices 
realised at auction since 1882. 


Other Volumes. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know es. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 
OLD PEWTER. By Maccorm Bett, 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By B. Wvuue. 














THE DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. With an 


Introduction by A. J. Finserc. 7s, 6d. net. By post, 7s. rod. 
(Modern Master Draughtsmen.) 


Other Volumes of *‘ Modern Master Draughtsmen ’” Series. 
Uniform with “‘ Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s.'6d. each net. By post, 7s. rod. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Marrin Woop. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Matcorm Bett. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. 
DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Batpry. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Sincer, 





Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 


Super royal 24mo, With Photogravure Frontispiece. Lambskin, 2s. 64. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
Postage, 2d. extra. 


THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the first Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle. By the Ducusss. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. A Dramatic Mystery. Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D. 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLLINS. 

A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Daniex Dz For. 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 

POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVIL., XVII. and XVIIL 
CENTURIES. 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 





Newnes’ Devotional Series. 


Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics, Super royal 24mo ; lambskin, 2s. 64. cach 
net; cloth, 2s, each net. Postage 2d. extra. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTI!. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas a Kemris. 
THE CHANGED CROSS, And other Poems. 








GEORGE NEWNES, Lumirep, 3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 





THE LIFE OF 


SIR RICHARD BURTON 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Edward FitzGerald,” etc. etc. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 24s. net. With 64 Plates. 


« We may say with confidence that it is the definitive biography of Burton.” —Tue Literary 
Wor.p. 


“Leaves one with a sense of profound astonishment, and with an almost exciting sense of 


admiration for Burton’s prodigious personality.” —TrisuNE. 








SIX NEW MUSICAL WORKS 


Over 400 pages. 8vo, cloth, ros. 

(1) GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC Described in 
Chapters on the Study of Musical History. With Annotated Guide to 
Music Literature. By E. DICKENSON, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net (or paper covers, 1s. 6d. net). 

(2) CHOPIN AS REVEALED B EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
DIARY. By Count TaRNowsKI. From the Polish by N, JANOTHA. 
Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, boards, 5s. 

(3) THE ITALIAN SCHOOL OF FLORID SONG, Observations on 
the F'orid Song and Ancient and Modern Singers ang Singing by P. F. Tosi. 
Useful for all Performers Instrumental as well as Vocal. Reprint of this 
celebrated work as translated by Galliard in 1743. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

4) THE DEEPER SOURCES OF THE BEAUTY AND EX- 
PRESSION OF MUSIC. By JosepH Gopparp. With many 
Musical Examples 

2vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. ros. 

(s) LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By M. Karasowski. NEW 
AND REVISED EDITION. Translated by E. HILL. With Extra Portraits 
and Facsimile. 

8vo, sewed, rs. 
() THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MUSIC. By H. Saint-Georce. 


W. REEVES, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 








IF YOU WANT A WEEKLY PAPER WHICH NEVER 
FAILS TO PLEASE AND SATISFY, ORDER FROM 
YOUR .NEWSAGENT THE 


SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


(lssued by the ‘* Westminster Gazette.”) 





THE YEARLY POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 
IS 6s. 6d. INLAND, AND 8s. 8d. ABROAD, 
SHORTER PERIODS PRO RATA. 


SEND A POSTCARD REQUEST FOR 
SPECIMEN COPY. 








THE \“SATURDAY WESTMINSTER,” 
TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST | Uk 


AND AFTER DINNER. & 
in making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


DRINK THE 

















SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIST 




















SEVENTH 
IMPRESSION 





G/- A NEW NOVEL BY G/ 
MR. & MRS. EGERTON CASTLE 
By LANCELOT SPEED 

if A story which recalls one of the authors’ BUT 
man who, having experienced in his youth 
one of those overpowering sorrows which 
irtemediably change the course of life, has 
become a wanderer on the face of theearth, KN EW. 
G/- ROSE OF THE WORL 
TWO Novels ready to-day. 
G/- MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN 6/- 
By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 
G/- OLD MR. LOVELACE, fatrtams, G/- 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


Ready on April 2, with 20 Illustrations 
former works— ‘‘ Young April'’—of a 
YOUTH 
By the same Authors. 
G/- 
Author of ‘‘ God’s Scholars,” 
Author of “ The Vice-Chancellor’s Ward,” etc. 





Two Novels in the Second Impression. 


6/- BROWNJOHN'S. «6 


GUARDIAN.—‘'It is not often that we come across a novel which gives as 
much real pleasure as this.” 


3/46 DICK ;; A Story Without a Plot. 3/6 
By G. F. BRADBY. Published February 20. 


THE TimgEs.—‘‘ Those who do not laugh at ‘ Dick: 
must be hopeless agelasts.”’ 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS, Vol. | 


By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister at-Law, Author of “‘ Sir Henry Wentworth 
Acland, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S.; a Memoir,” etc. With Illustrations 
Demy 8vo., 14s. net, 
SKETCH.—“ There is always something very ‘fruity’ about legal stories. . , 
Mr. Atlay has long been known for hislinterest in what may be called the human. 
side of law and lawyers.” 


*,* The work will be completed in a Second Volume, 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING. 


By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, C.B., formerly Assitant 
Secretary to the Treasury. With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo., 
tos, 6d, net. [ Fust published. 


WITH MOUNTED INFANTRY IN TIBET. 


By MAJOR W, J. OTTLEY, 34th Sikh Pioneers. 
With 48 pages of Illustrations. Small demy 8yo, tos. 6d. net. [Fest published. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING IN HER 
LETTERS. By PERCY LUBBOCK, 


With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD,—“ Lovers of the work of the Brownings should certainly not miss 
this book.” 


ROBERT BROWNING ANO ALFRED DOMETT, 


Edited by F. G. KENYON, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DaiLy TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ This delightful book. .. . Small as the volume is, 
it will outweigh, ia the estimate of book-lovers, many of the season’s far larger 
tomes.” 


a Story withovt a Plot, 





London; SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place'S.W. 
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CHATTO whe 


NEW 


THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


By ANNA K. GREEN, Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case."" [April 
RED RECORDS 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ East of Suez,”’ etc. [May 


THE FERRY OF FATE: 


A Tale of Russian Jewry. By SAMUEL GORDON, Author 
of ‘* Sons of the Covenant.” [May 


HARLEY GREENOAK’S CHARGE 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of ‘‘ The Gun-Runner,’’ etc. [May 


LOVE AND LORDSHIP 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘“‘ The Heart of a Girl.” 


IN THE ROARING FIFTIES 


By EDWARD DYSON, Author of “ The Gold-Stealers."’ 


MARA : 


The Story of an Unconventional Woman. By CHRIS 
HEALY, Author of “‘ Heirs of Reuben.” 


A MENDER OF NETS 


By WILLIAM MACKAY, Author of “ The Popular Idol.” 


FOR LIFE—AND AFTER 


By GEORGE R. SIMS (‘* Dagonet”’), SEconD IMPRESSION. 


THE FREEMASONS 





win Dus’s 





Six-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MAURICE 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of *‘ Son of Judith.” 


CASTE AND CREED 


By F. E, PENNY, Author of ‘* The Sanyasi.” 


DILYS 


By F. E. PENNY. Serconp ImMpREssIon. 


HUGO: 


A Fantasia on Modern Themes. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


THE WATERS ofr DESTRUCTION 


By ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘‘ The Stronger Claim,” etc. Srconp 
IMPRESSION, 


THE SPECULATIONS OF 
JOHN STEELE 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of *‘ A Prince of Good Fellows,” etc. 


THE AMETHYST BOX 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of 
Baby.” 


NATURE’S VAGABOND 


By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of ‘* Duke’s Son,” etc. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT 


SECOND IMPREsSION, 


‘*The Millionaire 





By L. S. GIBSON. Ssconp Impression. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Stingaree,” etc. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. 


bound in buckram, 30s. net for the 5 vols. 


CoLiLecteD Liprary EDITION, in § crown 8vo vols., 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS, Cottecten Limrary Epition, in 6 crown 


8vo vols., bound in buckram, 36s. net for the 6 vols. 


THE POCKET GEORGE MACDONALD. 


In 16mo. oloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 
By Bupcetr Meakin, Author of ‘The Land of the Moors.” 


Works, made by ALFRED H. HYATT. 


LIFE IN MOROCCO. 


Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


With 84 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Being a Choice of Passages from his 
With 24 
By CLEMENT L. Wracce, F.R.G.S. 


By Arruur L. SAcmoy, 





CHEAP EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 


EAST OF SUEZ. 


“The Waters of Destruction.” 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. 


By Atice Perrin, Author of 


[Shorily 


By Harotp Binp- 


[Shortly 

LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jutian Hawrnorne 
[Shortly 

BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew 
Watrace. [Shortly 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘BLACK PRINCE’ 


PRIVATEER. By Commander Cameron. With 2 Illustrations by P. Macnas. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By 


G. A. Henty. With a Frontispiece by S. L. Woop. 





NO OTHER WAY. 


With r2 Illustrations by C. D. Waxp. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. ByG. Manvitte Fenny. 
THE PRINCESS AND THE KITCHEN- 


MAID, By DororHea Deakin. 


CLOCLO. By Gyr. 


STATHAM, 


CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW. By WiLL 


SHARP. 


By Srr Watter Besant. 


Translated by Nora M. 





FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; 


leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by H. Van Lavy. 


POCKET EDITION in 4 vols., with 32 Portraits. 





NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnon BENNETT. | 
MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. LEPELLETIER. 
ARIADNE. by Ovrpa. 

BEYOND THE PALE. By B. M. Croker. 

EVE. By S. BariNc-GouLp. 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. By Cuartes Reape. 


FETTERED FOR LIFE. By FRANK BARRETT. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By Besant and RICE. 


| Freshman. I. 8A an Undergraduate. 11. 


[Shortly. 


[Shortly. 
With 





| MR. VERDANT GREEN. By CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


“SPARE US OUR ILLUSIONS !” is the cry we feel inclined to 
put up to biographers, publishers of correspondence, and 
others, after reading Dr. F. G. Kenyon’s “ Robert Browning 
and Alfred Domett,” in which he prints the letters that 

between Browning and Domett and Joseph Arnould 
and Domett. Who was Domett? Why! ‘‘ Waring.” 
And it is that which shatters our illusions. Waring did 
not steal away like a ghost because he was prouder than 
the devil and grew tired of passing up and down the 
streets of London town. He did not go to the East, nor 
to Moscow, nor to Spain. No one ever saw him under a 
lateen sail off Trieste, wearing a great grass hat. He went 
to New Zealand, because he was a briefless barrister who 
wanted to make a career—and he made it. A month ago 
Waring was Waring, a romantic figure, about whom the 
imagination weaved wonderful stories: to-day he is Alfred 
Domett, the Colonial Secretary of New Munster, the 
Civil Secretary of New Zealand, the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands. 


The letters, interesting in a small measure as they are, 
are no return for the lost illusion. Browning was ver 
fond of Domett, and wrote to him pretty regularly until 
he married Elizabeth Barrett, sending him affectionate 
letters which show the enthusiasm of a friend for a friend’s 
works and contain one or two fine dashing statements and 
criticisms. But we do not feel that we know Browning 
much better after reading them than we did before. ‘I 
will [do much], if I live. At present, I don’t know if I 
stand on head or heels ; what men require I don’t know;” 
thus he wrote when he was thirty. In the same year, on 
the publication of the 1842 edition of Tennyson’s poems, he 
is of opinion that the alterations show “‘ some woeful mental 
infirmity in the man.” Dickens he finds “‘ uproarious and 
disgusting in his Pecksniffs’”” and Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays” he 
considers ‘a kind of revenge on that literature which so 
ang Plagued ours with Muses and Apollo and Luna and 

at.” 


“Here,” he writes, “everything goes flatly on, except 
the fierce political reality (as it begins to be). Our poems, 
etc., are poor child’s play,” a comparison on which we 
should like to have Miss Barrett’s opinion. Indeed, it is 
Strange that any poet should write thus of poetry and 
politics. And he atones for it later in speaking of the way 
in which the Reviews have treated his works: “ There is 
no hiding the fact that it is of the proper old drivelling 
virulence with which God’s Elect have in all ages been 
regaled.” Quite the most interesting passage in the whole 
book occurs in a letter of 1846, Browning being then 34. 
Domett had taxed him with obscurity and imperfect 
expression. He replies, in effect, by saying that he could 
not help it; that he had done his best; that the poems 
had to be “tumbled out” as they came, and that now, 
having made a clearing, he is looking about for the real 





work tocome. Here is his profession of poetical faith : 
and momentous it is. Buta poet’s poetry is always more 
interesting than his views of poetry; and we would have 
spared this letter if we might have kept our Waring. 


In Germany they are more attached to archaism in 
theatrical matters than we are in England. Here, good 
men and theatre-goers are pretty well agreed that the 
productions of the Elizabethan Stage Society, for instance, 
were interesting, but at the same time showed a wilful 
renunciation of opportunities for legitimate and even 
necessary dramatic effect. People do not, and are not 
meant to, bring their historic sense to the theatre—if 
they have any; and to say that the “ Elizabethan” 
manner is the only right way of producing Shakespeare 
is to say, in effect, that Shakespeare is not a classic, 
i.é., oue who can be interpreted in modern methods 
and offer a new message to each generation. We 
have before us a note on a recent production by 
the German Shakespeare Society at Weimar of King 
Richard II. without intervals and with a Zwischenvorhang 
to distinguish the principal from the secondary scenes ; 
and on April 24 they are going to play Massinger’s The 
Duke of Milan in the same manner. Such productions are 
always interesting, and peculiarly appropriate in the case 
of a literary society of such distinction as this. But we 
should be sorry to hear that Mr. Tree’s Shakespeare week 
next month was going to be conducted on these lines. 


The interest in Shakespeare in Germany is very strong 
indeed, as Londoners learned anew the other day from 
Professor J. Schick of Munich. Eight hundred and twelve 
performances of twenty-eight different plays on one hun- 
dred and forty-six stages is a better record, probably, than 
England, America and the Colonies together could show 
for one year. Bismarck wasa great Shakespearean. One 
of his earliest published letters was written to an English- 
man asking for copies of King Richard III. and Hamlet. 
And among the qualities which the Germans value most 
highly in the poet whom they regard, according to Pro- 
fessor Schick, as the flower of the Teutonic race, is his 
*‘ old Teutonic reverence for women.” 


What form that reverence took in early days in the case 
of erring women, we know from the “‘ Annals” of Tacitus. 
It has, no doubt, reached a higher stage of development in 
the Teutonic mind by now. But is it true that Shake- 
speare reverenced women? Ina sense, of course, Shake- 
— reverenced woman, just as he reverenced man and 
all .created things, because he understood her; but we 
must guard against imagining that he set woman on a 
pedestal of sentimentality. She was not the haus/frau, to 
do the domestic work and bear children ; equally, she was 
not a spotless being of different clay from man. Let us 
remember, in talking of Shakespeare’s reverence for 
women, Goneril and Regan, Emilia, The Lady Anne, Lady 
Macbeth, Titania (a very woman), Katharine, Anne 
Boleyn, Queen Gertrude, and others, and we shall not be 
likely to confuse him with those of his contemporaries 
whose unhealthy worship of women it needed the early 
Stuart reaction with Lovelace and others—even the no less 
unhealthy Restoration view of them—to correct, 


Our census of the services rendered to literature by the 
Universities needs to be supplemented by reference to the 
case of the historians. The lists for the two principal 
Universities are as follows: 


CAMBRIDGE : 
Francis Bacon 
Conyers Middleton 
William Coxe 
Lord Macaulay 
Charles Merivale 
Thirlwall 
A. W. Kinglake 


OxFORD : 
John Fox 
William Camden 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
Earl of Clarendon 
Edward Gibbon 
William Mitford 
Charles James Fox 
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Henry Hallam 

Thomas Arnold 

Sir J..G. Wilkinson 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
Dean Milman 

James Anthony Froude 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner 


Sir W. Stirling Maxwell 
Sir George Trevelyan 
George Long 

Sir John Seeley 

Sir Edward Creasy 

G. M. Trevelyan 

A. D. Innes 


Bishop Stubbs 
E. A. Freeman 
John Richard Green 
Mandell Creighton 
John Morley 
Goldwin Smith 
Addington Symonds 
orke Powell 
W. R. Morfill 
Herbert Paul 
C. H. Firth 
Arthur Hassall 
Andrew Lang 
William Hunt 
Richard Lodge 
C. A. Fyffe 
Cc. W. C. Oman 
James Bryce 
. E.'C. Bodley 
iscount Saint Cyres 
Sir George Cox 
Montagu Borrows 
H. Morse Stephens 
W. H. Hutton 


Oscar Browning 
W. H. Wilkins 
J. K. Laughton 
A. W. Ward 


It will hardly be denied that Oxford has here the moral 
as well as the material majority. The actual figures are 
thirty-eight to eighteen; and though it would be feasible 
to lengthen the Cambridge list, the further names that 
could be inserted would not do a great deal to strengthen 
it. The relative position of the two Universities is pretty 
much the same whether we regard history as a branch of 
literature or as a branch of science. On the former theory 
Clarendon, Gibbon and Froude outweigh Macaulay, Seeley, 
and Kinglake ; on the latter Cambridge is quite unable to 
match the achievements of Stubbs, Creighton and Gardiner. 
Oxford is distinctly the historian’s University. Edinburgh 
makes a show not greatly inferior to that of Cambridge 
with the names of David Hume, William Robertson, Sir 
James Macintosh, Fraser Tytler, Sir Archibald Alison and 
Thomas Carlyle. Dublin has four representatives: 
W. E. H. Lecky, Professor Bury, Douglas Hyde and J. P. 
Mahaffy, Aberdeen has two: Bishop Burnet and Hill 
Burton: Glasgow has John Knox. 


Among non-University historians, the most notable 
names are those of Daniel Defoe, Smollett, Sharon Turner, 
Lingard, William Godwin, Sir William Napier, James Mill, 
Buckle, Grote, Finlay, Mure, Hepworth Dixon, Justin 
M’Carthy, Kaye, Malleson, Lord Acton, Sir Henry 
Howorth, Major Martin Hume, Nisbet Bain and Sir 
Spencer Walpole. Only one name—that of Grote—belongs 
quite certainly to the first class; though claims might 
perhaps be made, on purely literary grounds, for the in- 
clusion of Defoe and Napier. In this branch of literature, 
however, the University lists are, from every point of 
view, the stronger. 


In conclusion—and in order that we may dismiss the 
subject with an easy mind—we may set forth the Uni- 
versities of the writers distinguished in moral, metaphy- 
sical, economical and political philosophy. Thus: 


OxrorbD: CAMBRIDGE: 
Thomas Hobbes Francis Bacon 
— Locke Henry More 
olingbroke Sir Isaac Newton 
Bishop Butler Dr. Samuel Clarke 
Adam Smith 


Sir William Blackstone 
Jeremy Bentham 
Archbisho Whateley 
William Nassau Senior 
Sir William Hamilton 
Benjamin Jowett 

Dean Mansel 

T_ H, Green 


William Paley 

R. T. Malthus 

F. D. Maurice 

Sir — Herschell 
William Whewell 


Charles Darwin 
Leslie Stephen 

Henry Fawcett 
Sidney Buxton 








Arnold Toynbee Sir Frederick Pollock 
William Wallace Charles Austin 
Edward Caird A. J. Balfour 

F. H. Bradley 


Here it is easy enough to generalise. The speciality 
of Cambridge is to be in close touch with the natural 
sciences, and there are no Oxonians worthy to be placed 
in the same class with Newton and Darwin. Cambridge, 
on the other hand, has no political economist of the rank 
of Adam Smith, and no metaphysician comparable with 
any of three or four Oxonians who might be named. In 
the matter of metaphysics, indeed, Oxford is the construc- 
tive and Cambridge the critical and destructive Univer- 
sity. Tocompare T. H. Green with Henry Sidgwick or 
William Watlace with Mr. Balfour is to perceive the 
moral difference between the two points of view. 





Of the other Universities, Edinburgh makes the best 
display, claiming Hume, Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, 
Sir James Mackintosh; the Dublin names are those of 
Berkeley and Burke ; while Aberdeen boasts of Alexander 
Bain. There also remain Shaftesbury, the two Mills, James 
Martineau, Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Benjamin Kidd to 
represent non-academic philosophy. There are people 
who consider Herbert Spencer the greatest philosopher of 
all; but Jowett, who called him ‘the Martin Farquhar 
Tupper of philosophy,’’ expressed the common Oxford 
view of his contributions to metaphysical speculation. 





Mr. H. Farr, deputy librarian, Cardiff, raised a question 
of great importance at the last meeting of the Vibraty 
Association held on Monday at the London School of 
Economics. Although it was not proposed to include 
London at the present time, a resolution, drawn in penere} 
terms only, was passed, instructing, in effect the Legisla- 
tion Committee of the Association to prepare a bill giving 
County Councils power to adopt the Library Acts for the 
rural districts of the county areas. Voluntary effort has 
done much to relieve the monotony of village life, but it 
can never succeed in more than a small way; and the 
County Councils, with all the complex machinery of the 
educational system at their disposal, are the only 
authorities capable of undertaking the work of providing 
good libraries for the villages, and county reference 
libraries to supplement the studies of students. This in a 
great measure would stem the steady tide of migration to 
the towns. Mr. H.J. Tennant, M.P., who will take charge 
of the Bill in the House of Commons, presided at the 
meeting and laid his finger upon what has been realised for 
a long time as the key to the future success of public 
libraries—the inculcation of a love of the best reading 
in the children. 


The love of reading in too many cases has not grown in 
the children as they themselves grew up, and it is a matter 
of doubt whether the rural parts of the counties are ripe for 
any sweeping action of the kind proposed. (The Bishop of 
Hereford.) The experiment of voluntary effort has been 
tested very liberally in Hereford and might be tried in 
other counties before making the question one of legisla- 
tion, as the response in that city is only about one 
third of what might have been looked for. In the diocese 
boxes of books are circulated from farmhouse to farmhouse 
and distributed amongst the cottages. Another series of 
boxes circulates amongst the elementary schools of the 
county. Amongst other places Yorkshire has a well- 
organised scheme of village libraries, and Sir C. Seeley’s 
plan in the Isle of Wight provides a small reference library 
in one of the schools in every village of the Island in con- 
nection with the library at Newport. 


Perhaps some of the want of success is due to the fact 
that these efforts are voluntary. In the public library as 
it exists the democratic basis is the cause of its success. 
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And the efforts of individual parishes promotes an enthu- 
siasm and a spirit of emulation which the control of the 
County Councils would kill.. (Sir E. Verney.) There are 
four villages of Claydon. The smallest of these has a 
population of two hundred, but it has a library stocked 
with more than three thousand volumes, and issued one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty books during the past 
year. 


Although it did not enter into the business of the 
evening, Dr. Garnett’s request that the Library Association 
should undertake the selection of the hundred best books 
for prizes for children of the following grades: Infants; 
children from seven to ten years of age ; from ten to twelve, 
and from twelve upwards, was one of the utmost interest. 
There were one hundred and forty-five thousand prizes 
distributed in London elementary schools last year, and 
there is no doubt that these books, if selected with that end 
in view, would do very much to. promote an appreciation 
of good reading. 


The Vasari Society for the Reproduction of Drawings by 
the Old Masters has been in existence for less than a 
year, but its subscribers already number nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty. They will shortly receive the second in- 
stalment of Reproductions for the current year, which 
will include drawings by Lorenzo di Credi, Pontormo, 
an unknown sculptor of the Sienese School of the four- 
teenth century who designed a pulpit for Orvieto, Man- 
tegna (?), Montagna, Tintoretto (?), Guardi, Diirer, Hans 
Holbein II., and Claude. About half the drawings are in 
the British Museum; the remainder in the collections of 
the Opera del Duomo at Orvieto, of the Berlin Museum, 
and of Messrs. A. E, Gathorne-Hardy, Edward Holland, 
and George Salting. The Committee have thus been able 
to fulfil their promise to draw more largely on private 
collections than they were justified in doing before the 
success of the Society was assured. 


Lord Rosebery’s pungent criticism of the Edinburgh 
statues at the Stevenson memorial meeting in the Scottish 
capital ten years ago may have had an inimical influence 
on the proposal put forward at the centenary of his birth 
to secure in Edinburgh an adequate monument of Thomas 
Carlyle. At any rate the funds subscribed for this object 
were insufficient to permit of the acceptance of Lord 
Rosebery’s suggestion of a replica of Boehm’s Chelsea 
statue, of which he possesses the original in marble, for 
Edinburgh. The committee, consisting of Professor 
Masson, who in his old age has a striking physical 
resemblance to Carlyle, Mr. Taylor Innes, and Mr. Hew 
Morrison discussed various projects the other day, and 
came to the conclusion that a medallion or a brass in St. 
Giles’s Cathedral might be aimed at. It should be stated 
that, unlike the case of the R.L.S. memorial, no world-wide 
appeal has been made for the commemoration in Edin- 
burgh of the author of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” whose signature, 
inscribed in a clean, firm, boyish hand, close on a century 
ago in the matriculation album of the University, can 
still be seen. His alma mater, it may be stated, received 
as a gift some time ago Woolner’s fine bust of her gifted 


pupil. 
As we go to press, we receive a telegram from the 


Bodleian Library stating that it has secured the ‘‘ Turbutt”’ 
folio of Shakespeare. 





The following are among forthcoming events: - 

A special matinée by the students of the Academy of Dramatic Art 
will be given on Tuesday afternoon next (April 3) at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in aid of the Referee Children’s Dinner Fund. The programme 
will consist of the Trial Scene from The Merchant of Venice, rehearsed 
under the direction of Mr. J. Fisher White; a selection of dances 
taught by Mr. Louis Hervey d'Egville; the complete wordless play, 
L'Enfant Prodigue, under the direction of Mme. Cavalazzi; in regard 
to which item of the bill it is interesting to note that Mr. Landon 
Ronald has kindly consented to play the important pianoforte part in 
the orchestra ; for it will be remembered that he played it originally in 





London when Mile, Jane May played the part of the Pierrot, and has 
ayed it with her in the cast on over five hundred occasions ; and the 
rst act of Mr. Pinéro’s comedy The Times, rehearsed by Mr. Frederick 
Kerr. Tickets may now be obtained at His Majesty's Theatre at 
reduced prices. “On the occasion of the performance the gold medal 
annually ‘presented by Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft for the best 
dramatic performance will be competed for, the judges being Mr. John 
Hare, Mr. Pinero and Mr. E. A. Bendall. 

On April 8, 9 and 10, the Stage Society will perform Brieux’s 
Maternité, translated by Mrs. Bernard Shaw. 

The Collection of pictures by Corot formed by the late Mr. Staats 
Forbes will be exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, 
for a few weeks from Saturday, March 31, when it will be dispersed. 
The Exhibition will include, in addition to twenty-two choice examples 
of Corot’s art, a large number of representative pictures by the other 
painters of the Barbizon School—Daubigny, Diaz, Jacque, Dupré, 
Rousseau and Troyon. 

University of Cambridge. Local Lectures Summer Meeting, 1906. 
A Meeting of University Extension Students and others will be held at 
Cambridge from Thursday, August 2 to Tuesday, August 28, 1906. 
The Meeting will be divided into two parts. The first part will last 
from August 2 to August 15 and the second part from August 15 to 
August 28. The principal study will be ‘‘ The Eighteenth Century,”’ 
especially the period 1714-1789. The inaugural lecture will be .given 
at noon on August 2 by his Excellency the Ambassador of the United 
States of America. It will deal with '‘ The Rise of the United States 
in the Eighteenth Century and the tendencies of its Development.” 
The Courses at present arranged are History; Literature; Art; 
France; Science; Education and Social Reform ; Courses mainly for 
foreign Students, on the Sounds of modern English, and English. 
Institutions; Theology. Further details may be obtained of the Rev. 
D. H. S. Cranage, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. Letters 
should be endorsed “‘ Summer Meeting.” 

Society of Arts. Monday, April 2, at 8 p.m. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Professor Vivian B. Lewes, ‘‘ Fire, Fire Risks, and Fire Extinction." 
(Lecture IV.) Wednesday, April 4, at 8 p.m. (Ordinary Meeting.) 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, ‘‘ Ramie and its Possibilities.’’ 

Linnean Society. The next General Meeting will be held on 
Thursday, April 5, 1906, at 8 p.m. Exhibition: Mr. Clement Reid, 
F.R.S., ELS. * Some Plants new to the Preglacial Flora of Great 
Britain." Papers: (1) Mr. Spencer Moore, F.L.S. “A Second Con- 
tribution to the Flora of Africa.—Rubiacez and Composite, Part II.” 
(2) Mr.\E. J. Schwartz, F.L.S. “The Anatomy ofthe stem and leaf of 
Nuystia floribunda, R. Br."” (3) Mr. B. Hayata. ‘ Taiwanites, a new 
genus of Conifer from the Island of Formosa.” (Communicated by 
Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, F.R.S., F.L.S.). 

At the London Sociological Society’s next meeting, to be held at 
The Compositors’ Hall, St. Bride Street, on April 4, Mr. Robb 
Lawson will contribute a paper on ‘‘The Drama as a Sociological 
Factor.”’ 

The Dante Society. Wednesday, April 4, 1906, at 8.30 P.M., at 45 
Harley Street, W. Bee A. J. Butler, M.A., will give a lecture 
on “ Dante and the German Mystics.’ The Bishop of Southwark in 
the Chair. 








LITERATURE 
SIR KICHARD BURTON 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 


The Life of Sir Richard Burton, By Tuomas Wricut. 2 vols. 
(Everett & Co., 24s. net.) 


THE second volume of Mr. Wright’s work is largely taken 
up with criticism. Burton’s early life had been given to 
travel and adventure, and he retained the old restlessness 
to the end; but, in studying his life, we feel that, as 
years advanced, much of the force of it was spent, and sowe 
have him more or less settling down to literary work. 
And here we do not find him quite so admirable as he was in 
the character of the romantic traveller. Few people realise 
the voluminousness of his writings. Probably the majority 
have tried one or two of his books and found them, to 
speak the truth, extremely dull. Burton had very little of 
the instinct of a writer. His besetting sin, as his bio- 
grapher candidly points out, is prolixity. “His books 
laid one on the top of another would make a pile eight 
feet high.’”” Those who have travelled over the same 
ground bear testimony to the accuracy of his descrip- 
tions—a quality not very readily realised by the arm- 
chair reader. This carefulness about scenery and events 
was combined with a curious inaccuracy in regard to his- 
torical facts. Mr. Wright tells us that to his dying day 
he was under a wrong impression as to his birth-place. 


Scores of his letters have passed through my hands and nearly all 
are imperfectly dated. Fortunately, however, the envelopes have in 
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almost every case been preserved ; so the postmark, when legible, has 
filled the lacuna. At every turn in his life we are reminded of his 
inexactitude—especially in autobiographical details. And yet, too, 
like most inexact men, he was a rare stickler for certain niceties. He 
would have defended the ““h” in Meccah with his sword; and the 
man who spelt ‘“‘Gypsy"’ with an ‘‘i’’ for ever forfeited his 
respect. 

In his attempts at translating poetry he suffered from 
a complete lack of inspiration, while he had a fancy for 
using obsolete words that made simply ridiculous what 
in any circumstances would have been poor. His treat- 
ment of Payne is simply indefensible. Mr. Wright shows 
without the shadow of a doubt that he made dishonest 
use of the version of his predecessor. The truth seems to 
be that he had as little faculty for translating prose as 
verse. The value of his version of the Arabian Nights lies 
chiefly in the notes, and we cannot help regretting that 
his thirst for information lay almost entirely in one direc- 
tion, and that far from being a desirable one. 

No other man could have written these notes ; no other man, even 
if possessed of Burton’s knowledge, would have dared to publish them. 
Practically they are a work in themselves. That they were really 
necessary for the elucidation of the text we would not for a moment 
contend. At times they fulfil this office, but more often than not the 


text is merely a peg upon which to hang a mass of curious learning such 
as few other men have ever dreamt of. 


That their publication should alarm Mrs. Grundy was no 
more than was natural. We say this not without a good 
deal of sympathy with the view of Burton. Much of the 
mock modesty and unnatural reticence of the nineteenth 
century was more prurient than the broadest writing of 
the eighteenth century ; but in trying to redress the balance 
Burton swung the pendulum to the opposite extreme, and 
in the end his appetite for filth was nothing more nor less 
than a disease. The story of ‘“‘ The Scented Garden”’ is 
certainly a pathetic one—the old man writing and writing, 
outpouring his singular knowledge, while page after page 
of it was to be destroyed by his wife. Mr. Wright gives a 
description of the work, and there are few who will dis- 
agree with him when he declares that the world lost nothing 
very valuable when Lady Burton placed it in the fire. 


After carefully weighing the pros and cons we have come to the 
conclusion that the loss could not possibly have been a serious one. 
That Burton placed a very high value on his work, that he considered 
it his masterpiece, is incontrovertible, but he had formed in earlier 
days just as high an opinion of his Camoens and his Kasidah ; therefore 
what he himself said about it has not necessarily any great weight. 
We do not think the loss serious for four reasons: First, because the 
original work, whatever its claims on the anthropologist, has little, if 
any, literary merit; secondly, because Sir Richard Burton's ‘‘old 
version” of The Scented Garden is public property, and has been 
reprinted at least three times; thirdly, because only half was done; 
and fourthly, because the whole of the work has since been translated 
by a writer who, whatever his qualifications or disqualifications, has 
— access to manuscripts that were inaccessible to Sir Richard 

urton, 


It is to be regretted that Burton’s avid thirst for in- 
formation should have taken the form it did. 

Now for a few words in regard to the general opinions 
held by this remarkable man. In regard to religion we 
are told that: 


Burton had in early life, as we have seen, leaned to Sufism; and 
this faith influenced him tothe end. For a little while he coquetted 
with Roman Catholicism ; but the journey to Mecca practically turned 
him intoa Mohammedan. At the time of his marriage he called himself 
an agnostic, and, as we have seen, he was always something of a 
spiritualist, 


Lady Burton’s fancy that he had embraced Roman 
Catholicism was little more than a delusion. In regard to 
social questions the opinions of a man like Burton are of 
more weight than on religion. That he was no saint we 
know from the facts of his life and from his own admis- 
sion, but there is the saving grace that he found what he 
thought to be his task in this world and he did it with his 
might. Hemay be pardoned much on the principle enun- 
ciated by Browning ; 


Win but the race. Who shall object ? 


He tossed three wine cups off and just at starting 
Lilith kissed his lips. 








Physique was everything to him, and he believed that the 
poor should be obliged to limit their families. Indeed, 
he went so far as to approve the law of Lycurgus which 
forbade a child, male or female, to be brought up unless 
approved of by public officers appointed for the purpose 
of deciding. Therest of his opinions will be fairly evident, 
even from the brief account that we have given of him. It 
is difficult to sum up such a life. One can only take it on 
the historical side. It occurred under natural circum- 
stances and therefore it is mteresting; but, if we were 
asked what is there to learn from it, what to imitate, 
we should be perplexed to find an answer, unless it were 
in the homely old proverb that it takes some of all kinds 
to make a world, The fuller the world is, the more 
interesting. 


A POPULAR BOOK ON EVOLUTION 


Evolution ; the Master Key. A Discussion of the Principle of 
Evolution as illustrated in Atoms, Stars, Organic Species, 
Mind, Morals, and Society. By C. W. Sareesy, M.D. 
(Harper, 7s, 6d..) 


WHEN a great scientific generalisation is carried over by 
specialists into many departments of inquiry and there 
made the subject of highly technical discussions, the 
ordinary layman is in danger of losing sight of the essential 
ptinciples on which it rests and the larger developments 
of thought concerning it. The field of his vision is 
obscured by a multitude of detailed questions and con- 
troversies, and he finds himself in the position of one who 
can no longer see the wood for the trees. This is what has 
happened within recent years in respect of the doctrine of 
evolution. We encounter it in every domain of knowledge 
and speculation, But the specialist now takes its main 
principles for granted, and passes on to the consideration 
of the countless problems which it helps to solve, or to 
which it gives rise, in his own particular province; and 
thus, though we hear much of special developments of 
evolutionary theory in chemistry, astronomy, physiology, 
botany, sociology, ethics, and a dozen other subjects, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to get a clear view over the 
evolutionary field as a whole. It is in the light of this 
fact that the utility of Dr. Saleeby’s book becomes appa- 
rent. He undertakes within the limits of a volume of 
moderate compass to set forth and discuss the general 
principles of evolution, both in their broader scientific 
aspects and in some of the more important of their 
practical implications. 

Evidently there is place for such a survey as this, and 
the book will fulfil its chief purpose in leaving the reader 
with a clear idea of where we stand in regard to the doctrine 
of evolution in these early years of the new century. The 
work, it is true, exhibits certain defects perhaps unavoid- 
able in so comprehensive a scheme. Some of thechapters 
are too brief to do anything like justice to the vast topics 
of which they treat. We feel in places that Dr. Saleeby 
has made the mistake of trying to get too much into his 
space; in the division devoted to super-organic evolution, 
for example, he deals with the evolution of mind, religion, 
and morality, the test of truth, the human will (including 
the vexed question of freedom and determinism), the origin 
of our ideas, evolution and marriage, evolution and educa- 
tion, and the principles of conduct, all within the scope of 
a hundred pages. Manifestly such an undertaking is 
calculated to tax an expositor’s skill to the utmost, since 
the very object of the book demands that condensation 
shall not be attained at the expense of the popular element. 
If, therefore, the chapters seem sometimes a little sketchy, 
if important points (such as the controversy about the 
transmission of acquired characters) are too lightly touched 
upon, or even left out altogether, we can hardly be sur- 
prised. But on the whole we are struck by the fact that 
the defect is far less conspicuous than might have been 
anticipated. Dr. Saleeby has many qualifications {or his 
difficult task. A trained scientist and an enthusiastic 
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evolutionist, he has so thorough a mastery of his material 
that he is able to present it in broad outlines from 
many different sides; and he writes in a pleasant, 
colloquial style which, if occasionally smacking a little too 
much of journalistic over-facility, is simple, clear, and 
readable. His success in stripping his discussions of un- 
necessary technicalities in thought and_ phraseology is 
particularly noteworthy. 

Dr. Saleeby is, by his own confession, a loyal disciple of 
Herbert Spencer, and one valuable point about his book is 
its exhibition of Spencerian doctrine in the light of the 
immense progress which science has made in many 
directions in the forty-five years since the first pages of 
the “‘Synthetic Philosophy” were penned. Since a rather 
common habit to-day is to assume, as a matter of course, 
that a great part of Spencer’s philosophy is already getting 
out of date, Dr. Saleeby has done very good work as a 
disciple in making clear in how many ways his teacher 
anticipated the further developments of science, and how 
various quite recent discoveries, such as those in atomic 
evolution, seem simply to fill up gaps in the Spencerian 
system and thus to help in supporting its general edifice. 
But, doubtless, the portions of the book which will be 
perused with the greatest interest by the general reader 
are those in which the author deals with the bearings of 
evolution on questions of human life and destiny, society, 
conduct, religion; and this, not only because these are 
matters which ‘‘ come home to men’s business and bosoms,’’ 
but also because it is upon these that Dr. Saleeby has most 
to say that is fresh and suggestive. Though evolution is in 
the very air of our time, and though we do practically all 
our serious thinking with reference to it, it will, we suspect, 
surprise many readers to learn of its manifold applications 
to living issues, and to note with the author how many are 
the problems of to-day immediately concerning us all 
to which it does indeed furnish a “‘ master key.” 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Elisabeth Barrett Browning in her Letters, By Percy Lussock, 


(Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue word that best describes Mr. Percy Lubbock’s life of 
Mrs. Browning is felicitous. He begins in a spirit of affec- 
tionate fault-finding which succeeds at once in winning 
the confidence and attracting the interest of the reader. 
It is felt from the first line that he is thoroughly inspired 
by his subject and is able to look at all flaws in the image 
without abating one jot of his admiration. This might 
seem paradoxical or even a little cynical, but it is abso- 
lutely true to life. It is the more or less shallow and very 
egoistical person who takes a friend to his or her heart 
and defends him against the world as perfect and flawless. 
At the bottom, perhaps, the old prayer: ‘‘ defend me from 
my friends,” was based on the over-zeal of such people. A 
rarer and deeper affection can look steadily at all the 
shortcomings of its object and yet remain bright and un- 
dimmed. That this is Mr. Percy Lubbock’s feeling with 
regard to Mrs. Browning is evident, and no better tribute of 
praise can be offered than to point it out. Thereputation 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning as a poet has not endured. 
Except for a few fragments and very short pieces, her 
work has got out of touch with the present generation. 
As Mr. Lubbock says, ‘much of her most characteristic 
work has Jost its brightness for us. . . . Our present 
standard in these matters is very different from Mrs. 
Browning’s.” His condemnation goes so far as to declare, 
and as we think with absolute truth, that she was not 
finally and instinctively an artist. Now the usual 
exordium of a work in biography is a pean of praise, and 
we greatly welcome this healthy deviation from the usual. 
Mr. Lubbock is not very long in showing us that in spite 
of all this Mrs. Browning’s will always remain a most 
interesting and lovable personality. Yet it isa personality 





very difficult to disentangle. 
opening chapter : 
The intimate regions of her life were jealously guarded long after her 


death, in the mood, half tenderness, half a kind of defiance, which was 
so characteristic of her husband. 


Now from the letters it is possible to make a kind of 
portrait ; yet of the letters as little is said in praise as of 
the poetry. 

They are not brilliant letters; they have not the special qualities of 
humour, of lightness of touch, of pungent individuality, that in certain 
hands make this accidental form of literature so charming. Their 
value is not that they reveal genius in themselves, but that through 
their perfectly unpretentious simplicity we see, as closely as can now 
be seen, the fragile woman and undaunted genius behind them. No 
one will read them for their literary merit. Their charm is that a 
personality of a singularly gracious and lovable kind moves through 
them, breathing no remote atmosphere, too rare for ordinary minds, 
but faced with familiar joys and sorrows, and responding with acute 
sensitiveness to both; possessing the incalculable gift of genius, yet 
wearing no pontifical robes, arrogating no special immunities, a Vestal 
tending the flame in secluded places, but with no sacrifice of human 
ties and associations; a gentle, affectionate, eager woman, whose 
emotions and interests were like those of a hundred others, only inten- 
sified by the fire that had touched her lips. 


With the help of a little imagination, however, the 
biographer has extracted from these documents the 
materials of a study which, we think, is deserving of a 
place in English literature. As frontispiece the book sho ws 
the fine portrait of Mrs. Barrett Browning made in the 
winter of 1858-9 by Miss Fox, afterwards Mrs. Bridell- 
Fox, and the charm and candour of the face are well inter- 
preted in the pages that follow. Like many another 
extraordinary character, Mrs. Browning was born intoa 
very curioussort of home. Her mother, who only emerges 
indistinctly like an old faded photograph, appears to have 
been amiable, but not gifted with that force of character 
which has frequently been observed in the mothers of 
genius. Her father seems to have been something of a 
rough diamond ; at least we are quite sure of the roughness, 
though whether it belonged to a diamond or not is a 
matter of doubt. Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born 
on March 6, 1806, at Coxhoe Hall, Durham, and some 
three years afterwards the family removed to Hope End, 
in Herefordshire, where her impressions of English scenery 
were garnered. Unfortunately, it is as difficult to recon- 
struct her childhood, as it is to realise that of Robert 
Browning himself. The scholarship which figures perhaps 
too largely in her poems had its foundation in the acquisi- 
tion of a copy of Pope’s translation of the Iliad. Her other 
English reading may be learned from an instructive passage 
in one of her letters: 

Papa used to say ... ‘* Don’t read Gibbon’s History—it’'s not a 
proper book. Don't read ‘Tom Jones ’—and none of the books on this 
side, mind!" So I was very obedient and never touched the books on 
that side, and only read instead Tom Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,"’ and 
Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary,” and Hume's “ Essays,” and 
Werther, and Rousseau, and Mary Wollstonecraft .. . books, which 
I was never suspected of looking towards, and which were not ‘‘ on that 
side” certainly, but which did as well. 


Her younger brother, who gave her “the odd, pretty 
nickname of ‘Ba,’” was her companion, and it was 
through him that she gained her knowledge of the classics. 

A tutor of Edward's, who came to prepare him for Charterhouse, 
offered the first opportunity. Elizabeth much preferred her brother’s 
lessons to her own. She joined him at his work, dashing first at 
Greek, as she says, and then at Latin as a help to Greek, tearing the 
meanings out of words, and riding lightly over the impediments of 
grammar, determined somehow or other to see her authors face to 
face. 


Another influence that came into her life was that of Mr. 
H. S. Boyd, a blind scholar then living at Malvern. Under 
his guidance she ‘‘ read Greek,” she says: 

As hard under the trees as some of your Oxonians in the Bodleian, 
gathered visions from the dramatists, and ate and drank Greek, and 
made my head ache with it. 

The English poetry that she read was that in the grand 
style, though she added Byron and Coleridge to Pope. All 
this had the result of causing many books to come into 
existence prematurely. Yet she seems from the first to 


As is very truly said in the 
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have believed that she had a calling to be a poet. While 
all this was going on, the fortunes of Mr. Barrett seemed 
to have fluctuated a good deal. His property in the West 
Indies was depreciated by the abolition of slavery, and the 
changes of residence that took place were generally more or 
less actuated by economy. In 1835 the family were once 
and for all transplanted to London, Already Elizabeth 
Barrett had wonsome reputation as a poet, and her letters 
afford glimpses of literary figures mostly brought to 
Gloucester Place through the agency of John Kenyon, a 
sorte de Mécéne bon enfant. Among others whom she saw 
was the poet laureate of the time, of whom we get this 
sketch: 


No, I was not at all disappointed in Wordsworth, although perhaps 
I should not have singled him from the multitude as a great man. 
There is a reserve even in his countenance, which does not lighten as 
Landor’s does, whom I saw the same evening. His eyes have more 
meekness than brilliancy ; and in his slow even articulation there is 
rather the solemnity and calmness of truth itself, than the animation 
and energy of those who seek for it. As to my being quite at ease 
when I spoke to him, why how could you ask such a question? I 
trembled both in my soul and body. But he was very kind, and sate 
near me, and talked to me as long as he was in the room—and recited 
a translation by Cary of a sonnet of Dante’s—and altogether, it was 
quite a dream ! 


Her health was not good. In childhood she seems to 
have been quite robust and active, but about fifteen she 
began to suffer, whether owing to a fall from a horse or 
for some other reason is not very clear, and in Gloucester 
Place she ‘‘ grew gradually weaker and more incapable of 
taking part in any occupations outside the house.” In 
1838 her health seems to have been precarious. 

& One lung is very slightly affected [she wrote later], but the nervous 
system absolutely shattered, as the state of the pulse proves. I am in the 
habit of taking forty drops of laudanum a day. and cannot do with less, 


that is, the medical man fold me that I could not do with less, saying so 
with his hand on the pulse. 


To add to her troubles, when she was down at Torquay 
trying to recuperate in the autumn, her brother was 
drowned in a storm, having been out in a sailing-boat 
with two companions. For five years, 1841-1845, that is 
until her marriage, Elizabeth Barrett never left London, 
and rarely left the house. We are told: 

She worked incessantly at her poetry, and accepted with patient 
resignation the family view that her youth was past, and that she 


could look for nothing more from life but a certain amount of academiic 
reputation. 


There is much that is interesting in the letters of this 
period, but we would confine ourselves to selecting a 
single passage, and that because it has a bearing on a 
movement of our own time, directed as it is against 
Ossian. , 

It is many years ago since I looked at Ossian, and I never did much 
delight in him, as that fact proves. Since your letter came I have 
taken him up again, and have just finished ‘‘Carthon,’’ There are 
beautiful passages in it, the most beautiful beginning, I think, 
“ Desolate is the dwelling of Moina,” and the next place being filled by 
that address to the sun you magnify so with praise. But the charm of 
these things is the only charm of all the poems. There is a sound of 
wild vague music in a monotone—nothing is articulate, nothing 
individual, nothing various. Take away a few poetical phrases from 
these ms, and they are colourless and bare. Compare them with 
the old burning ballads, with a wild heart beating in each. How cold 
they grow in comparison! Compare them with Homer’s grand breath- 
ing personalities, with Aischylus's—nay, but I cannot bear upon my 
lips or finger the charge of the blasphemy of such comparing, even for 
réligion's sake . . . 


All this has to be realised before an understanding can be 
arrived at of the singular love-story that was shortly to be 
unfolded. It began with the me fen letter from the 
poet Robert Browning, then a man of thirty-three, who so 
far had formed no very intimate friendship, and, in fact, 
then, as ever, saw his fellow men not as real breathing 
people, into whose joys and sorrows he could enter as if 
they were his own, but only as figures reflected in a 
looking-glass. Yet this reticent, thoughtful and some- 
what egoistic poet puts aside all his reserve and writes to 
the unknown author : 


I do, as I say, love these books with all my heart—and I love you 
too. Do you know I was once not very far from seeing—really seeing 





you? Mr, Kenyon said to me one morning, ‘‘ Would you like to see 
Miss Barrett ?’ then he went to announce me,—then he returned. . . 
you were too unwell, and now it is years ago, and I feel as at some 
untoward é in my travels, as if I had been close, so close, to 
some world’s wonder in chapel or crypt, only a screen to push and I 
might have entered, but there was some slight, so it now seems, slight 
and just sufficient bar to admission, and the half-opened door shut, 
and I went home my thousands of miles, and the sight was never 
to be? 

The history of this true love has been so often told 
before that we feel greatly inclined to end our comments 
at this place. This is not because Mr. Lubbock’s work 
ceases to be interesting. On the contrary, he carries it 
on with verve and discrimination to the end; but the 
romance of Miss Barrett’s life, though in a sense it 
endured to the end, lost its vitality at her marriage. The 
letters are not in themselves extremely attractive, but 
become so only when one is intent on pursuing the amiable 
personality of the author. 








COLERIDGE AND THE WEDGWOOD 
PENSION 


II 


Wuart, in point of fact, was the nature of the benefit 
proposed to Coleridge in the joint letter of January 1798 ? 
Did that letter, or did it not, leave the brothers free to 
reconsider and recall their gift? According to the terms 
of the document the annuity was to be “for life,” no 
condition whatsoever being annexed; it was to be “ inde- 
pendent of everything except the wreck of the donors’ 
fortune”; and it was to be “‘secured” to the grantee. 
Mr. Litchfield, of course, demurs: ‘‘ Josiah alludes, indeed, 
to securing the annuity to Coleridge, but by this he can 
only have meant arranging for its payment through a 
bank or otherwise.” We submit that Josiah “can only 
have meant” what he actually says—that the pension was 
to be “‘secured,” t.c., appropriated, assigned, made over to, 
or settled upon, Coleridge for life. On February 17, 1798, 
Josiah consulted his lawyers how he could best charge his 
copyhold estate with an annuity of {150—a fact which 
decides the meaning of the word secured. ‘‘ But,” argues 
Mr. Litchfield, “‘ the annuity was given for a purpose, and 
the purpose necessarily made a condition, vague, but 
substantial.” The annuity was indeed given for a 
purpose—that of removing the monetary cares which had 
hindered Coleridge’s exertions on behalf of mankind. 
But this purpose, while implying the donors’ belief that 
Coleridge, once rid of his anxieties, would exert his talents 
for the ends desired by them, assuredly neither made nor 
implied a condition that he siould employ them in any 
specific manner. The time and the mode of employment 
were left to Coleridge’s discretion ; and who will dare to 
say that Coleridge’s life, on the whole, was not a life of 
labour in the service of humanity ? 

But we do not know that the obligation he undertook was not some- 
thing of a specific kind. For we have not before us all that passed 
between him and the brothers in January 1798. The most important 
sentence in Josiah's letter begins: ‘‘ After what my brother Thomas 
has written...” That imports Tom’s letter into the offer: but 
what Tom had written we do not know, nor do we know what Coleridge 
wrote in accepting the offer. 

Hete, at last, Mr. Litchfield betrays the hopeless extent 
of his ignorance touching the transaction which he has 
rashly presumed to discuss. He never saw the original 
documients, he is unaware that the letter of January 10 
was written jointly by Tom and Josiah, and he positively 
takes the words: “‘After what my brother Thomas has 
written” to imply that, at some date prior to January 10, 
Tom Wedgwood had addressed a letter on his own account 
to Coleridge—a letter in which, he fancies, some specific 
condition may have been imposed; and this, before the 
subject of the annuity had ever been mooted! Need it be 
said that these “‘most important” words of Josiah refer 
simply to the pteceding paragraph of the letter, and that 
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they “import” absolutely nothing into the offer but what 
that paragraph contains? That we have not Coleridge’s 
final letter of consent before us is, unluckily, true; but 
seeing that Coleridge tells Wordsworth that he had 
accepted the annuity “‘on the presumption that I had 
talents, honesty, and propensities to perseverant effort,” 
and moreover adds: ‘‘If I have hoped wisely concerning 
myself, I have acted justly,” we may take it that his 
reply did not contain, any more than the Wedgwoods’ 
letter contains, any bargain, stipulation, or condition 
whatsoever. 

It remains for us to examine whether any evidence 
exists to show what Josiah’s motives for revoking his share 
of the pension really were. In or about September 1807, 
Coleridge informed his friend Wade that recently he “‘ had 
had reason to fear for the continuance of the annuity.’ 
At this time a separation was pending between the poet 
and his wife: and it is probable that Southey, who 
strongly opposed the step, had privately disclosed the 
position of affairs to Wedgwood, urging him to notify to 
Coleridge that, in the event of his deserting his family, 
Josiah’s part of the annuity should at once be withdrawn. 
But, apart from the domestic rupture, Josiah had grounds 
for displeasure with Coleridge, who had failed to respond 
to his demand for materials for a ‘‘ Life’ of Tom Wedg- 
wood, supposed to be in preparation by Mackintosh. The 
request was for many reasons difficult and distasteful to 
Coleridge, who cannot be blamed for his reluctance to deal 
with the subject of Tom Wedgwood’s supposed “‘dis- 
coveries”’ in the field of metaphysical speculation, seeing 
that the deceased man’s papers had been entrusted to 
Mackintosh, and by him carried out to Bombay. But 
some desultory reminiscences at least might and ought 
to have been furnished by Coleridge. His hapless con- 
dition of mind and body and, still more, perhaps, his dis- 
like of hasty composition, must account for a silence which 
cannot but have seemed heartless and ungrateful to 
Josiah. 

The events of 1808 were not calculated to conciliate the 
patron or to restore his shaken confidence; but in 1809 the 
founding of The Friend awakened kindlier and more hopeful 
feelings. Fora time things promised well; but The Friend, 
like The Watchman, was foredoomed to failure. On June 
6, 1810, Josiah wrote to Poole: 


It seems The Friend is at an end. I fear Col is a lost man. I do 
not think any intercourse is likely to take place between him and me. 
. . - I do not know him now, I see the wreck of genius with tender 
concern, and without a hope... . I am so circumstanced that my 
time and my thoughts are pretty exclusively employed on my own 
objects, and it would be idle to regret what cannot be altered. Nor 
am I sure that a different state of things would be really for my 
advantage. 


Josiah, plainly, was now convinced that the end on which 
he and Tom had staked their money was lost—forfeited 
through the indolence of the trustee. For ten years and 
mote Coleridge had drawn the pension, yet he had nothing 
tangible to show for it—mno poem, nor philosophical 
treatise, nor system of moral or political doctrine. He had 
proved—so it seemed to the offended patron—a slothful 
and wnprofitable servant, from whom should be taken 
away evefi that he had. Just four months after the letter 
above quoted was written, Coleridge arrived in London 
(October 26, 1810) from Grasmere, where for two years he 
had been living apart from his family under Wordsworth’s 
roof. In London he stayed for fifteen months, lecturing 
occasionally, and writing for The Courter. Then for the 
last time he revisited Keswick (February 1812), whence, 
after a brief stay, he returned, for good and all, to the 
city, This time it must have been clear to everybody at 
Greta Hall that the poet had turned his back for ever on 
the Lakes, 

For some years back the Wedgwoods’ business had 
languished for want of a continental market. Buonaparte 
maintained a strict blockade, and the trade with Holland 
atid Northern Getmany was, for a time, wholly suspended. 
Property, moreover, had been heavily taxed of late, and 





wealthier men than Josiah Wedgwood were finding it 
necessary to look into their expenditure. Josiah’s ambi- 
tion to figure as a ‘county gentleman’”’ had led him into a 
profuse outlay, and he began to cast about him for some 
means of reducing his expenses. 

At his death in 1805 Tom Wedgwood, it was found, had 
bequeathed the residue of his estate to his three sisters 
and two brothers, in fifths. He had also devised annuities 
to Coleridge and John Leslie the physicist: to Coleridge 
seventy-five pounds for life, to Leslie a hundred and fifty 
pounds, until his income from other sources should exceed 
two hundred pounds a year. In 1803 he had formed a 
company of eighty volunteers from amongst the “states- 
men” of Patterdale, clothing and arming them as riflemen. 
The annual cost of this body (about eight hundred 
pounds) he had defrayed till his death, and after that event 
Josiah, as his executor, had provided the captain’s pay and 
other expenses of the corps. Now it is a remarkable coin- 
cidence that, at the very time when Josiah revoked his 
grant to Coleridge, he ceased to pay Leslie’s pension, and 
discontinued the annual subsidy to the ‘‘ Wedgwood Moun- 
taineers.” Leslie’s pension might, one suspects, have been 
dropt before, since the stipend of his Edinburgh professor- 
ship, added to his gains as an author, must have exceeded 
two hundred pounds a year. Why Josiah ceased to subsi- 
dise the volunteer corps we are not told, any more than 
why he withdrew the seventy-five pounds from Coleridge. 
But we may fairly assume that his motive in each instance 
was one and the same, namely, the desire to curtail the 
outgoings of the family estate. With Tom’s bequest to 
Coleridge he could not meddle—that must still be paid, 
whether he liked it or not. But with the Leslie bequest 
and the subsidy to the volunteers the will empowered him 
to deal; and both these charges he extinguished. 

And what of his own part of Coleridge’s annuity—had 
he power to extinguish that? Well, he could not be 
forced to continue it, for it had not been made enforce- 
able by law. To be sure, there was his promise, written 
and signed by himself, that the pension should be “ for 
life.’ But here, on the other hand, was Southey saying 
that the pension only served to facilitate Coleridge’s 
neglect of his family, and that Coleridge ought to be 
made to return to them and to work for their support: 
It was insufferable that he—Josiah—and his children 
should be straitened by the payment of an annuity which 
in truth was only doing harm by rendering possible a 
scandalous dereliction of marital and parental duty. .. . 
Suppose that, for once, to do a great right he does a little 
wrong? Indeed, for the matter of that, his fortune might 
be said to be wrecked—in a manner—through the tactics 
of that villain Boney. And then, Coleridge is not the man 
to make a fuss. If the seventy-five pounds is withdrawn 
he will simply acquiesce. Orstay! What if a stinging 
letter be written to him, such as shall make him an active 
party in the business by inducing him to propose sur- 
rendering the pension? Some such train of thoughts 
must, it is to be feared, have passed through Josiah’s 
mind, and led up to the correspondence which took 
place between him and Coleridge in August or September 
1812. Set out thus on paper it wears a nasty look; but 
ugly as it may appear, it is profoundly human, and 
Josiah Wedgwood was but a man after all. In justice 
to Josiah let it be said that, to any one so entirely 
estranged from the poet as at this time he must have 
been, there could not seem the remotest likelihood of 
Coleridge’s one day reforming his ways and setting to 
work to redeem lost opportunities, Still, there was his 

romise: how might that be broken consistently with 
Sooner ? And besides, there was the responsibility which, 
in voluntarily proposing the annuity, he had incurred 
towards Coleridge and his family. Leaving the promise 
altogether aside, we say that this responsibility alone 
should have sufficed to ensure the continuance of the 
annuity. But neither sense of honour nor sense of re- 
sponsibility availed with Josiah against the tempting 
opportunity to lessen his expenditure. When through the 
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mischievous though doubtless well-meant interference of 
a third party an occasion seemed to offer, Josiah yielded 
to ‘“‘the false utilitarian lure,” and—broke his word. 

We may believe Coleridge when he says that his feeling, 
on hearing of the withdrawal, was that of relief. ‘‘ I feel 
my mind rather lightened,”’ he wrote to Stuart, “and am 
glad that I can now enjoy the sensation of sincere 
gratitude towards him [Josiah] for the past, and most 
unfeigned esteem and affection, without the weight that 
every year seemed to accumulate upon it.” But it was 
inevitably otherwise with Mrs. Coleridge, who for many 
years past had had the whole annuity at herdisposal. ‘I 
have no right to complain,” she wrote to Poole; “‘ but— 
if Mr. Wedgwood had but once seen these children !” 

It will be asked: Why rake up this old story at this 
time of day ? The reply is: because it has never yet been 
told fully and faithfully, and also because, within the last 
three years, it has been distorted by a prejudiced and 
ignorant writer to Coleridge’s disadvantage. One knows 
not how itis, but for some time past there has seemed to 
be a general tendency to assume that, in every difficulty 
or dispute in which he was involved with his contem- 
poraries, Coleridge was invariably, and, so to speak, 
necessarily in the wrong. The truth of the homely adage, 
““Give a dog a bad name,” etc., has never been more 
powerfully exemplified than in the well-nigh uniform 
unfairness with which questions implicating Coleridge’s 
moral character have been handled in the journalism and 
the ephemeral literature of the day. Whenever his con- 
duct comes under discussion the case is prejudged before 
the evidence is even cited; and the man becomes the 
victim of his ill report before the world. Surely nothing 
can be more unjust, nothing more fallacious or more 
futile than Mr. Litchfield’s preposterous way of talking— 
reasoning it cannot be called—which consists simply in 
substituting a conjecture based on prepossession for a 
conclusion founded on evidence. Josiah Wedgwood was, 
as all the world knows, a man of unblemished fame— 
therefore he cou/d not have acted unworthily in the matter 
of the annuity; Coleridge, again, was, as all the world 
knows, a frail and erring mortal—therefore in this instance 
he, and not Josiah, must have been to blame! Sucha 
pretended solution of the mystery does wrong incidentally 
to the poet’s biographer, Dykes Campbell, whose version 
of the affair is, so far as it goes, entirely consistent with 
all that we can discover relating to it ; but in a far greater 
and graver degree it does wrong to the poet himself, whom 
it makes the scapegoat for the fault of his patron. 
Coleridge, heaven knows, had errors and weaknesses 
enough of his own to answer for—who, indeed, ever con- 
fessed his mistakes more ingenuously, or bore with such 
patient dignity the tremendous penalties they brought 
upon him? Let us not wrong his gentle memory by 
imputing to him a misdeed that properly belongs to 
another. Why speak of his faults at all, when what 
concerns us to-day is his priceless, his imperishable gifts 
to the world—the treasure of his profound and illuminating 
criticism, the boon of his divine and unapproachable 
song ? 

6 Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive his powerful rime. 


He anticipated, and surpassed, all the greatest of his suc- 
cessors—Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson—for he laboured 
in many forms of poetry, though in none has he left us 
more than three or four examples—in some, alas! but one: 
Yet wherever he tries, there he triumphs, and his thoughts 
in their melodious setting are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver, Let us turn indignantly away from those who 
would fain peep and pry upon his frailties—the cravings 
of a weak and unmanageable body; and “say grace for 
the lovely things we have received at his hands, enjoy 
them, love them, and honour the poet.”’* 


T. HutTcHInson. 


* Stopford Brooke : “‘ The Golden Book of Coleridge,” p. 59. 








AN END IN ITSELF 


On brink of fierce-eyed morn and shadowless way 
I passed a spring pure-brimmed as flower-clipt dew, 
Nor then durst pause or drink, but since I knew 
My steps must thitherward turn at close of day, 
I bade that loveliest image with me stay, 
And evermore my desert journey through 
From thought thereof my heart’s best solace drew, 
While yet the burning hours between us lay. 


And when I stood thereby with weary feet, 
Lo, trampling herd to baulk my dear desire 
Had trod the limpid crystal into mire. 

Yet how from henceforth chide the hope’s deceit 

That cheered my path o’er leagues of drowth and heat, 
And slaked full many a shaft of noon-launched fire ? 


JANE BaRLow. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


PHANTASTES 


How long is it since I first read ‘‘ Phantastes’’ ? My own 
old copy bears date 1858, and I believe it is an editio 
princeps. Butit is not the copy in which I read the Faerie 
Romance first—that was lent me by a friend. The date 
matters very little, except that it was very near the first 
publication of the book. 

And now I find myself in possession of the most recent 
edition, issued by the author’s son, Dr. Greville Macdonald, 
and illustrated by the author’s friend, Arthur Hughes. I 
hope I am not ungrateful, but though I admire Mr. 
Hughes’s illustrations, on the whole, I{prefer my own old 
plain copy. Methinks the reader should illustrate his 
**Phantastes”’ for himself; the mental picture is better 
than the material one. But this is probably an instance 
of that troublesome abstraction, the personal equation. 

It is a pity that the author did not translate the passage 
from Novalis which he has prefixed to the book. Evenin 
these days of culture, not every one knows German. Yet 
the passage quoted is, in a manner, a key to the whole 
work. It tells us of narratives which are like dreams, 
without consistency yet not without association: poems of 
which one stanza at a time is intelligible, but whose sense 
is unconnected—wild music like the strains of the olian 
harp. Such a dream story, such music, is ‘“‘ Phantastes.’’ 
Most assuredly it is not an allegory—yet there is the 
strongest temptation to read allegory into it. Has the 
adventure of Anodos with the Lady of the Alder Tree any 
hidden moral? Does it symbolise the human weakness 
which Matthew Arnold called lubricity? There is some- 
what to suggest this interpretation—and yet, mere allegory 
or symbolism seems vulgar and out of place. Even if we 
conjecture that the Alder Lady only signifies false Art— 
true Art being typified by the White Lady of the marble 
cavern—yet imagination is repelled by the commonplace 
of allegorical interpretation. 

Nevertheless, there is one theme which seems to dominate 
the entire story, and to demand treatment from a sym- 
bolical point of view. What does the Shadow mean ? 
Assuredly it has a meaning—the reader feels that it must 
have, from the moment when the Shadow finds Anodos in 
the Ogre’s cottage to the moment when Anodos is able to 
say: 

Thus I, who set out to find my Ideal, came back rejoicing that I had 
lost my Shadow. 


And yet, what is that meaning? Sometimes one is 
tempted to think that it is neither more nor less than Self- 
Consciousness—the spirit, perhaps, of analysis, which must 
needs subject beauty and goodness as it were to chemical 
tests. Here is an episode, which supports that conjecture : 


Once, as I passed by a cottage, there came out a lovely fairy chil 
with two wondrous toys, one in each hand. The one was the tube 
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through which the fairy-gifted t looks when he beholds the same 
thing everywhere: the other t through which he looks when he 
combines into new forms of loveliness those images of beauty which 
his own choice has gathered from all regions wherein he has travelled. 
Round the child’s head was an aureole of emanating rays. As I looked 
at him in wonder and delight, round crept from behind me the some- 
thing dark, and the child stood in my shadow. Straightway he wasa 
commonplace boy, with a rough broac-brimmed straw hat, through 
which brim the sun shone from behind. The toys he carried were a 
multiplying glass and a kaleidoscope. I sighed and departed. 


Does not this read as if the Shadow were meant to 
symbolise the power of seeing “‘ the seamy side of things” 
and the tendency to look at it? Again, the Shadow 
comes between Anodos and the Knight of the Rusty 
Armour, just at the moment when Anodos is about to 
confide in the Knight and to seek his friendship. But 
most significant of allis the following : 


The most dreadful thing of all was that I now began to feel some- 
thing like satisfaction in the presence of the shadow. I began to be 
rather vain of my attendant, saying to myself: *‘In a land like this, 
with so many illusions everywhere, I need his aid to disenchant the 
things around me. He does away with all appearances and shows me 
things in their true colour and form. And I am not one to be fooled 
with the vanities of the common crowd. I will not see beauty where 
there is none. I will dare to behold things as they are. And if I live 
in a waste instead of a paradise, I will live knowing where I live."’ 


And then follows the sad adventure of the Maiden with 
the Crystal Globe, which discloses to Anodos the true 
character of the haunting spectre. The narrative is too 
long to quote, and, indeed, no quotation can convey either 
the enthralling interest of the story or the charm of the 
author’s style. I.am constrained to say here, that although 
the volume contains a great deal of melodious verse, the 
prose is more musical still. When I say this, I except the 
refrain of the ballad of Sir Aglovaile. Everybody knows 
it, even those who have never seen the book, and know 
nothing else about it; and yet I cannot help quoting it 
once more. 

Alas, how easily things go wrong ! 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long, 


And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Alas, how hardly things go right ! 

Tis hard to watch on a summer night, 

For the sigh will come, and the kiss will stay, 
And the summer night is a winter day. 


One must needs seek out the best in Shelley, or Keats, 
or Coleridge to surpass these lines ; and, indeed, the whole 
poem in which they occur is a masterpiece of melody as 


well as of fancy. 
I will extract just one more fragment of verse, because 


it seems to me a more representative exemplar of the 
author’s style than the poem of Sir Aglovaile, and especially 
than the lovely refrain. The following lines are only part 
of a poem which is itself part of a greater whole, the latter 
portion, however, merging into prose. 


Through the realms of the monarch Sun 
Creeps a world whose course had begun, 
On a weary path with a weary pace, 

Before the Earth sprang forth on her race : 
But many a time the Earth had sped 
Around the path she still must tread, 

Ere the elder planet, on leaden wing, 

Once circled the court of the planets’ king. 


There in that lonely and distant star, 

The seasons are not as our seasons are ; 

But many a year hath Autumn to dress 

The trees in their matron loveliness ; 

As long hath old Winter in triumph to go 

O’er beauties dead in his vaults below ; 

And many a year the Spring doth wear 
Combing the icicles from her hair ; 

And Summer, dear Summer, hath years of June, 
With large white clouds and cool showers at noon ; 
And a beauty that grows to a weight like grief, 
Till a burst of tears is the heart's relief. 


Children, born when Winter is king, 

May never rejoice in the hoping Spring ; 

Though their own heart buds are bursting with joy, 
And the child hath grown to the girl or boy ; 





But may die with cold and icy hours 

Watching them ever in place of flowers. 

And some who awake from their primal sleep, 
When the sighs of Summer through forests creep, 
Live and love and are loved again ; 

Seek for pleasure and find its pain ; 

Sink to the last, their forsaken sleeping 

With the same sweet odours around them creeping. 


This is fine verse, but not up to the mark of the Refrain. 
And, as I said, the prose is even more fascinating than the 
verse. I despair of quoting—not because I could not find 
plenty of fine passages, but because, to speak plainly, I 
should not know where to stop. Or, to put it in another 
way, I could find no “ purple patch ;” for the whole robe 
is of pure purple, and to seek for a pattern were to rend 
and to defaceit. So perhaps I had best desist. After all, 
this is a Causerie—and my French dictionary tells me that 
a Causerie is a Chat. I have chatted about a book which 
for the greater part of half a century has had a singular 
fascination for me, and I hope that I have suggested, at 
least, the reasons which have led me to think that “‘ Phan- 
tastes ’’ is one of the greatest works of pure imagination to 
which the Victorian era has given birth. 

Must I confess that I have read very little of 
George Macdonald's besides ‘‘ Phantastes ?”” What I have 
read is far from being up to the mark of the Faerie 
Romance—although in all Macdonald's work the fascina- 
tion of his style must needs be felt. I refer to his other 
works merely to explain, if possible, why ‘ Phantastes ”’ 
has always especially appealed to me. The others (such, 
at least, as I have read) are “stories with a purpose.” The 
good people are always made to come out all right, and the 
naughty people are at least compelled to “ say they are 
sorry.” Indeed, this is about the severest punishment 
which befalls most of them, for our author is an optimist 
and something more. I will not say that this disposition 
of his does not show itself in ‘‘ Phantastes ’’—in fact, in the 
concluding chapter there is an optimistic pronouncement 
which might almost be called crude. But taken asa whole, 
the Faerie Romance isa faerie romance pure and simple— 
it is the kind of tale described in its German foreword—and 
if there may be symbolism or allegory to be discerned here 
and there, assuredly there is no purpose, in the sense in 
which “purpose” may be found, for instance, in the 
“ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” This, by the way, 
is the latest of Macdonald's books which I have read, and 
as I said, I am acquainted with but few ot his numerous 
novels. I only mentioned the “ Annals” to illustrate my 
remark that many of his later writings are obviously stories 
with a purpose. I am tempted to say, a somewhat crudely 
and inartistically displayed purpose—but this Causerie is 
about ‘ Phantastes,” and ‘‘ Phantastes”’ only. Were it 
not for this, I might be tempted to compare the Faerie 
Romance with Goethe’s “ Marchen ’’—but to do so would 
lead me too far afield. 

EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


[Next week's Causerte will be “An Early University 
Calendar,” by C. B.] 








FICTION 
The Man o7 Property, By Joun Gatswortuy. (Heinemann, 
6s.) : 


WE experienced the same keen pleasure in reading Mr. 
Galsworthy’s book as a connoisseur in wine, whose palate 
has often been affronted by inferior vintages, would feel 
as he inhaled the fragrance of a fine claret. There is 
plenty of the bon petit vin, there is a good supply of 
ordinaire, but the real thing seems to become more rare, 
and by its rarity more precious. Let us at once record 
our homage. Wine leads infallibly to “‘ the large infidel,” 
Omar Khayyam, who knew wine as he knew books, and in 
him we find the end of the metaphor in the lines: 


The subtle Alchemist that in a Trice 
Life’s leaden Metal into Gold transmutes — 
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applicable alike to the function of good art or good wine. 
But too often, even when it is Life’s metal that is handled, 
it remains unconscionably leaden, a dull transcript with- 
out a gleam of gold. A little of the feu sacré is needed to 
bring about the change, and a little of this transforming 
quality Mr. Galsworthy possesses. Leaden enough in all 
conscience is the material upon which he _ works. 


The Forsyte family are rich and respectable members of . 


the upper middle class. We see the whole family grouped 
in all its massive unimportance ; and yet we feel that each 
member of it is a separate human being, and we become 
strangely intimate with their several peculiarities. In 
front of this perfect background move the figures of Philip 
Bosinney, the architect, who is engaged to June Forsyte ; 
Soames Forsyte, whois the man of property ; and Irene, his 
wife. Bosinney is an artist, and the antithesis of Forsyte- 
dom. The tragedy lies in the fact that he and Irene come 
into conflict with it and are overwhelmed by its weight. 
The skill and delicacy with which the story is told is equal 
to the fineness and distinction of the character-drawing. 
There is no effort; and no difficulty is shirked. Certain 
moments live vividly in the mind; as when Soames hears 
the cry of the peacocks at dawn, or when George follows 
Bosinney as he rushes wildly through the fog, or when 
Irene returns to her husband. The book is remarkable: 
it has strength without the least taint of sensation; and is 
written with a finish which is both rare and delightful. 
Two points only are there to which we take exception : that 
Mr: Galsworthy at times lingers unnecessarily over the 
Forsytes ; and that he has, in one passage at least, mistaken 
brutality for strength. The book is an extraordinary 
advance upon his former work, and is as far above the 
level of the average novel as The Voysey Inheritance is above 
a Tom Taylor comedy. 


The Pathway of the Pioneer (Nous Autres), (Methuen, 6s.) 


DoF WYLLARDE is an “ up-to-date” novelist who knows 
how to attract public attention by her choice of subject 
and title, and it is regrettable that her latest work deals 
inadequately with a phase of life which is fresh in literature 
and of much interest. English women of birth and breed- 
ing have been working for their living in other than the 
ancient ways for nearly a score of years past, but their 
history has remained practically unwritten. Their historian 
will speak when their story is made, but Dolf Wyllarde’s 
novel, by its title, its flamboyant dedication, its pointed 
quotations, its recurring insistence on “ we others’’ show- 
ing ‘“‘the way to them” and so forth, presents in the 
stories of seven girls a premature picture which is almost 
a libel. The book gives a fateful incident in the life of 
each girl in turn, and between each little history is sand- 
wiched a chapter describing a meeting of “‘ Nous autres” 
with much characteristic chatter. Of the seven, one is an 
actress in comic opera: one a member of a Ladies’ 
Orchestra: a third is a music-mistress : two are journalists, 
one a telegraphist, and the seventh is a typist. The last 
four are the only “ pioneer”’ professions for women of those 
represented, but that might pass if the women themselves 
were representative. The mischief lies in the fact that 
Dolf Wyllarde’s heroines, with one exception, are not 
pioneers atall. They are pitiful waifs on the road of life, aad 
little women, whose emotions, unfairly pressed, prove their 
undoing; but their difficulties are not those of the new 
working woman, who is essentially the woman of refine- 
ment and breeding finding her place in fresh and inimical 
surroundings. The lives of Dolf Wyllarde’s “ pioneers” are 
made or marred by the opposite sex. The all-important 
incident she narrates is, in each case, alove-affair. That, of 
course, is a possible happening to any one, but it is 
not one characteristic of the professional woman. She 
has less trouble in “ walking with clean feet through 
the streets of experience’ (a phrase occurring many 
times in Dora Wyllarde’s pages) than most of her sex, 
because of her absorption in the vital question of her 
work and her alienation in thought and feeling from those 
amongst whom her life is passed, She has no illusions, 





but she has nearly always much-cherished ideals. Ih only 
one of Dolf Wyllarde’s heroines do we find her faint resem- 
blance—in the seventh “‘ pioneer,” Flair Chaldecott. But 
Dolf Wyllarde tells us nothing about Flair, except that 
she dies of heart disease from a weak constitution and over 
work. The author does not know her only “ pioneer” or 
else cannot describe her, 


The House by the Bridge. By M. G. Easton. (Lane, 6s.) 


SHOULD this be a first novel, the author should, be 
encouraged to proceed in the art of novel-writing. The 
book shows great promise of better things to come. Like 
many modern novels, it has far too much plot: nearly 
every character in the book has a story of its own, 
which is a little bewildering. Most of the people appear 
either to have mated with the wrong person or suffered 
troubles of the heart. The heroine is a charming girl who 
brings sunshine wherever she goes, as all nice girls should 
do. She even wins the love of her stern and acrid aunt 
Mrs. Chantry (aunt Ezekiel, as she calls her on her first 
introduction). There are some wise words said about the 
effect of the gloomy old house and its inhabitants upon 
the sensitive and reserved nature of the little heroine. 
She is taken from the land of sunshine that she loves, 
the home of her dead father and his regiment where she 
has been petted and loved and, as a very young child with 
her ayah, arrives at her new home to be made acquainted 
with gloom and mystery and silence, morose people and 
the horror of dark lonely nights in a house that has a 
““mystery.” The secret of that mystery is well kept-up 
until the last chapters and comes quite as a surprise, 
although it is difficult to believe that a girl would live so 
many years of her life there and not find it out. The 
story grows more melodramatic towards the end, and a 
scene where the aunt has gone mad and tries to murder 
her niece is particularly blood-curdling. But there are 
many delightful men and women in the book, and we are 
glad to find the heroine left with a prospect of enduring 
happiness. 


My Cornish Neighbours. By Mrs. Havetock Etuts, (Alston 
Rivers, 3s. 6d.) 


** THERE’s good and bad and medium here as elsewhere,” 
says Mrs. Pengilly, when the lady from uplong exclaims 
that the village is ideal and the people kind and charming 
in every way; and the lady’s sketches show that on the 
whole Mrs. Pengilly was right. The neighbours were not 
always neighbourly. They suspect one “uplong” of 
drinking, because they find her Salutaris bottles ard take 
Salutaris to be a Roosian speerit. They tell the lady her- 
self when she leaves them that she has been one against 
all, ‘‘ for it do take years with we to treat a stranger like 
one of our own.” The stranger always gets the worst of 
it when it comes to a bargain: whether he is an artis’ 
chap who gives ten shillings for cups that have cost six- 
pence or a young woman who gives six pounds for goats 
which the owner, if she had only known it, would have 
paid hertotake away. Yet the general impression left by 
these sketches is of a kindly, law-abiding folk, rather lazy, 
clannish, honest, set in their own ways, clinging to old 
superstitions and ideas. They are used to village life and 
think town life both sinful and uncomfortable: they are 
at once quarrelsome and united: quarrelsome every day 
and united in emergency. They talk, as Cornish folk do, 
with a quaint disregard of grammar and some picturesque 
phrases which we hope the Board Schools will not drive 
away. But hope is vain. Education will teach the 
children of these people the proper use of pronouns and 
the improper use of many a word which their parents use 
to-day with musical and vigorous effect. So we may be 
grateful to Mrs. Havelock Ellis for preserving the talk of 
to-day in these charming sketches and for giving us 
pictures of a peasantry that is neither arcadian nor bestial 
but good and bad and medium, here as elsewhere. 
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THE DRAMA 


“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION” AT 
THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE 


SOME years ago the Stage Society gave a performance of 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, and our memory of that 
performance is very pleasant. That was in the days when 
Mr. Shaw’s plays were given tentatively and needed the 
spice of adventure which then belonged to Sunday evening 
playgoing in England. Since then our education in Shaw 
has had opportunities; and his attitude and intention in 
the light reflected from his later (and in our thinking in- 
comparably finer) work have become less enigmatical. 
We are no longer deafened by the tub-thumping which 
was at first necessary to attract our attention: we have 
even seen plays of Mr. Shaw without having been able to 
read disconcerting prefaces of his own explanation, con- 
taining a ridiculous admixture of truth, more baffling than 
any lie. Fora man’s opinion of himself means nothing 
until we have something of an opinion of our own as to 
what he may be. The effort of self-expression conduces 
to contortions in most men, and most men strive to keep 
them in the background. Mr. Shaw did not. He writhed 
in public; and kept an inimitable commentary running 
on every twist,so that they seemed intentional, studied 
almost; moreover so swift and bewildering were they that 
they distracted attention from what he was achieving. 
What we then thought the ebullitions of a clever man, we 
are now inclined to consider the mistakes of a genius. We 
were right to be impressed by Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version : it was far more interesting than the average play, 
and still is; but we have seen John Bull, and Major 
Barbara, and The V oysey Inheritance since that adventurous 
Sunday. 

Most men want to escape from reality: it is soothing to 
have something other than facts to look in the face. The 
little cockney Drinkwater managed by the help of Sweeney 
Tod and The Skeleton Horseman to elude the realities of 
the Waterloo Road, and he continued to treasure his 
“lawbrary”’ in Mogador, when its actual necessity was 
no longer pressing. This was inverted in the case of Brass- 
bound. He needed the newspaper cuttings recounting his 
uncle’s good deeds to counteract the effect of his pictu- 
resque bandit’s life, and to help him to build a splendid 
romance of revenge around the sordid facts of his child- 
hood. He must piay the leading part in his own romance, 
and he does so with fatal persistence, until he becomes the 
hero of his dreams. Brassbound is not a villain in a 
melodrama, but a melodramatic man in a comedy, which 
laughs at the tendency of all men to take themselves in 
melodramatic earnest. ‘All men are children in the 
nursery,” says Lady Cicely, and proves her point with 
every man in the play, but especially with the chief baby, 
Brassbound, and even with his uncle, Sir Hallam, though 
he, so far from being the villain of his nephew’s dreams, 
is eminently respectable and accordingly succumbs last. 
Mr. Shaw is nothing if not chivalrous. But his treat- 
ment of Brassbound is confused: the exposition is 
cumbrous and unenlightening, with a strange mingling 
of melodrama and farce, and it is only half-way through 
the great scene in the second act, where Lady Cicely 
is mending Brassbound’s coat, that the play is forced 
up to the level of comedy with a supreme effort that 
is not wholly successful, for the audience has been in 
no way prepared for the change of attitude. The dark 
hints of Brassbound to his uncle which make the curtain 
to Act 1, concerning the wild justice of the mountains, 
are too much in the manner of the conventional villain to 
be taken as seriously as they are meant to be. And it is 
this confusion of treatment which makes it peculiarly 
difficult—almost impossible—to pee the character of 
Brassbound with any semblance of reality. 

_Mr. Frederick Kerr grappled courageously with the 
difficulties, But his Brassbound lacked valiancy and dash, 





He was inclined to over-emphasise the sinister and loweri:i,, 
side of the Captain. That made his act of vengeance 
seem mere treachery, and untouched by any of the 
glamour, which it would gather from the colour of a life- 
purpose. , We did not feel that for years he had been 
waiting for his vengeance, and the moment of its fulfilment 
did not seem a great moment. That lessened the effect of 
his loss, and made his surrender to the influence of Lady 
Cicely’s charm less accountable. Mr. Kerr was handi- 
capped by the fact that Miss Terry had not been able to 
master her words—more handicapped than was Miss Terry 
herself. By sheer skill and that marvellous personal 
charm of hers she carried through her part successfully 
and at times rose to her former greatness. Mr. 
J. H. Barnes was excellent as Sir Howard: he controls his 
features and modulates his voice with all the precision of 
an actor of the old school. A veryclever performance was 
given by Mr. Gwenn as Drinkwater. His exit—shouldered 
shrieking to be washed—was memorable; but he seemed 
to be a little over-anxious to make his points and empha- 
sise his dialect. Mr. Shaw’s points are not the better for 
forcing nor his dialect for emphasis. 

We were able to pay a second visit to the Court on the 
Tuesday following the play’s production. We came away 
more than ever convinced as to how much Mr, Shaw is 
indebted in this instance to his interpreters. The most 
noticeable improvement was in the first act, which was 
played far more quickly and almost saved from being dull. 
But it is a clumsy act. There is a little piece of character- 
acting, with which we were more than ever impressed: it 
is in its small way perfect: namely, Marzo, the Italian 
from Hatton Garden, played by Mr. Michael Sherbrooke. 


H. ve S. 





FINE ART 
THE LATE CHARLES WELLINGTON FURSE 


SincE Charles Furse was cut off early in life, it is 
impossible to say whether he might not in time, possibly 
in quite a short time, have become more conscious of, and 
more distressed by, a lack which his work showed in 
common with that of almost all of his contemporaries, 
an indifference to the beautiful qualities of the material he 
handled. He was so intelligent, so keen and ardent in 
spirit, and his high aims were so justified not only by 
his talents but by his opportunities, that one is bound to 
think that his development, being on true lines of indepen- 
dence and courage, would have led to that refinement 
which we miss. Everything else was there—largeness of 
vision, original composition and vigorous colour, dignity, 
character—but no hint of exquisiteness or tenderness. 
Some critics have coupled his name with Whistler’s. A 
more inept comparison cannot be conceived. If Whistler 
was not exquisite to the verge of the precious, he was 
nothing. 

The lack of delicacy, of elegance, in Furse’s work was 
not one which was likely to be supplied under the 
influence of Mr. Sargent, which was considerable in most 
of the later work. Furse was strong enough himself, and 
the emulation of a yet stronger painter was quite 
unnecessary. His sense of colour developed surely and 
rapidly. The Lilac Gown, now on exhibition with other of 
his works at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, is a brilliant 
and original study of colour, spoilt, however, to some 
extent by the streaky, smeary painting. The same fault 
occurs in the portrait of Mrs. M. B. Furse, otherwise a 
work of some charm. Beautiful quality excuses every- 
thing, but a sky like the blue in this portrait, which is not 
only false in tone but also abominable as pigment, is 
** horripilant.” 

Of the several portraits and sketches of Earl Roberts, 
the most satisfactory is the very complete and accom- 
plished small version which was exhibited at. the 
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New English Art Club some years ago. Here Furse was 
working on traditional lines, and although, of course, 
Velasquez is a long way ahead, still the painter was on the 
road. I have little doubt that he would have returned to 
this road, if he had lived. His grasp of character was 
admirably shown in the portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Leaf, painted in 1903, and technically it was his best work 
in its combination of vigour and dexterity. But his more 
ambitious attempts. the portrait groups of huntsmen, have 
a special and touching interest in the evidence they supply 
of his predilection for open air, life and movement. The 
feeling of procession in Cubbing with the York and Ainsty, 
with the merry children looking jauntily down from their 
high horses on the small spectator, is most exhilarating. 
It is a pity that his first ambitious essay in this line, the 
portrait of R. Allison Johnson, M.F.H., exhibited at the 
New English Art Club in 1893, is not included in the 
present exhibition. The mere planning out of such a work 
on such a scale was an astonishing performance for a young 
man of twenty-five, and it was carried out with unflagging 
verve. I well remember the portraits of the hounds, 
Gayless, Flourish, Spangle, etc., and their air of bustle and 
movement. The portrait of Philip Crossley, M.F.H.,is grand 
in design, but Furse evidently was ill at ease in the smaller 
scale. Another open-air picture, Diana of the Uplands, 
which was a great favourite when it was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, has movement and vigour, of course, but 
of a rather melodramatic and sensational kind, besides 
being hard and fierce in colour. Thesmall sketch gives 
the essentials with more satisfaction. His love of the open 
air is significant of the whole man, as shown by his detesta- 
tion of cliques and coteries, of snobbery and jobbery; and 
therefore his early death means not only the Joss of a 
remarkable artist, but of a vigorous and independent 
personality, whose influence could not have failed to be 
salutary for any body with which he was connected. 


THE RISING GENERATION 


To those who are acquainted with the autumn salons the 
collection of ‘‘ pictures and drawings from the Paris Salon 
d’Automne 1905”” at the Lafayette Art Gallery (178 New 
Bond Street) will suggest a tail without a dog. Carriére, 
Renoir, Cézanne, and the other heads of the impressionist 
school whose work was the attraction of the Paris exhibi- 
tion are here represented, not by their works, but by those 
of their followers. Genuine Carriéres, Renoirs and Cézannes 
are absent, but imitations abound, and these do not equal, 
however they may flatter their originals. Inasmuch as 
the younger painters of France—with the exception of 
M. Henri Je Sidaner, whose beautiful paintings ot Venice 
have just been shown at the Goupil Gallery—are practically 
unknown to the British public, the broad-minded critic 
will welcome an exhibition which contains examples of 
such artists as Charles Milcendean, A. Chabanian, Abel 
Truchet, and A. Guillaumin. Moreover, though many 
paintings seem so violent in colour as to incur suspicion 
of having been painted pour épater le bourgeois, the domi- 
nant note of the exhibition is sincerity. It is this very 
sincerity, perhaps, which makes the exhibits strange to 
British eyes. For to the young painters of France it is 
not enough to imitate something; something must also be 
expressed. It is the painter’s duty to present as well as 
to represent, and consequently he is apt to ignore all facts 
in Nature save the one which he is momentarily engaged 
in presenting. 

As a contrast to the more florid exhibits there are a few 
reticent pieces, such as André Allard’s The Canal at Har- 
fleur, quiet and true, while H. Marrett’s Depot de Machines 
is able and personal, a Monet subject without servile 
imitation of Monet's vision and technique. In some re- 
spects the most interesting of the exhibits are a species 
of lithographs in colour which attracted much attention 
in Paris. Maurice Neumont’s poetic Twilight, Bois de 
Boulogne and Felin's clever character-study, Dormeuse, are 





admirable examples of the soft but brilliant effect of which 
this medium is capable. 

On first entering the Grafton Galleries, where the 
Ridley Art Club is holding its: twentieth exhibition, one 
might suspect that here also the subtle influence of the 
French Impressionists had been at work. The grey sea- 
scapes of Messrs. James E. Grace and Philip F. Walker 
which greet one in the ante-room are pleasantly reminis- 
cent of Boudin. But on entering the larger gallery the 
suspicion proves unfounded. Whistler has obviously in- 
spired some of the portrait painters, but to little effect ; 
Monet, no doubt, has to some extent influenced 
Mr. Moffat Lindner, possibly also Messrs. Terrick Williams 
and Julius Olsson, and the marines of these three are the 
most distinctive paintings here—paintings, be it said 
advisedly, for otherwise they would have to reckon with 
the dignified, bigly seen landscapes in chalk by Mr. Claude 
Shepperson. Some statuettes and reliefs by Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes and a fan by Mr. Conder well-nigh exhaust the 
major interests of the exhibition. Mr. Louis Grier’s 
nocturne, Tke Pool of Sleep (36), the Constable-Steerish 
landscapes of Miss Beatrice Bland, and the Pastoral of 
Mr. Cecil Rea deserve a word of praise, but, excepting 
Mr. Shepperson, one cannot find here an artistic individu- 
ality so strong that it promises to force its recognition from 
the public. 

To discover the painters of to-morrow, however, it is 
more necessary to search in the provinces and depart- 
ments than the capitals; and of this one is reminded by 
the excellent exhibition of modern paintings now open at 
the Royal Institution, Liverpool. The portraits by Mr. 
Gerard Chowne here prove him to be more variously 
gifted than one could tell from the flower-pieces which 
alone represent him in London, while Mr. Hamilton Hay 
is revealed not only as the inimitable painter of curling 
waves and flat foam-flecked foregrounds whom the Inter- 
national has taught us to admire, but as the subtle 
observer and deft recorder of the light-effects which 
beautify mean streets in the hour of dusk. Mr. W. Alison 
Martin’s Fées champetres and landscapes reveal a spark- 
ling colourist of wonderful quality, who, if he continue as 
he has begun, should revivify the glorious tradition of 
glowing colour which began with Titian and ended with 
Monticelli. Some intensely virile drawings by Miss Enid 
Jackson gave us something of that shock of power and 
original observation which was afforded by our first 
glimpse of the work of her master, Mr. Augustus John, 
from whom she has learnt to be strong without sacrificing 
the tenderness that belongs to femininity. 








MUSIC 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC—V 


Most people know pretty well what they mean when they 
describe a work of art, a piece of furniture, a dress or a 
custom, as ‘“‘eighteenth-century,” and the expression 
used adjectivally may be appropriate quite apart from the 
particular date which the substantive implies. The phrase 
connotes something very pompous, very formal, very 
dreary. Look a little deeper and we see with the author 
of this volume that this impression is largely due to the 
remarkable ‘‘ combination of lavish display with an almost 
barbarous discomfort,” which was a characteristic of the 
century. Take Bach and Handel, or perhaps only Bach, out 
of the first half of the century and we see how thoroughly 
consonant was the music of the period with this outlook 
upon other departments of life. The year 1750 did this; 
Bach died, and music was left to be represented at its 
best by the sententious and anglicised oratorio of Handel, 
at its worst by the debased opera of the Italians. How 
bad that worst was, Mr. W. H. Hadow lays bare in a vivid 
opening chapter “‘On the general condition of taste in 
the Eighteenth Century.” Of this the reader of the 
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fourth volume has had some glimpses ; here it is summed up 
with force and terseness, and with a sense of humour 
which is almost epigrammatic. Bach had so little to do 
with his own time that he could have no immediate 
successors; with his death music died and had to be born 
again. Nor is this a mis-statement in view of the fact that 
it received its new life from Bach’s son, Carl Philip 
Emanuel. Educated by his father, he was still not his 
successor in the sense of continuing his tradition; he was 
the parent of a new music, which was nurtured and 
developed by Haydn and Mozart, and which arrived at 
full manhood in the sonatas and symphonies of Beethoven. 
This, like the music of Cavaliere and Monteverdi, a century 
and a half earlier, was a revolt from servitude. Theirs 
had freed music from the service of the church, this from 
the service of the great ones of the earth. Musicians of 
the eighteenth century wore the liveries of their masters 
and wrote operas or masses as might best please the 
capricious taste of their patron archduke or archbishop. 
Handel might have worn a livery, Haydn did, but imagine 
Beethoven in one! The movement towards artistic 
freedom, then, was nothing less than the development of 
the most abstract form of music, one not designed to 
minister either to the sense of devotion or the desire for 
amusement of distinguished patrons, as was the church 
and stage music of the time, nor yet, like the concerto of 
the virtuoso, designed for the display of personal achieve- 
ments, but one undertaken simply to find the most perfect 
expression for the highest musical thoughts—in short, the 
Sonata form as exemplified in works of that name and in 
quartets, concertos, symphonies, 

The rise and growth of this movement is the main 
subject of this volume, but there are various side issues 
which require detailed attention, and which no historian 
could afford to overlook. A school of church music 
having for its highest point Beethoven’s colossal mass in 
D may well claim to be important in the history of the 
art, and Gliick’s reform of the opera, incompiete though 
he left it, and the later school of opera of which Mozart 
was the chief ornament, and which led the way to 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, can only be classed as side issues 
at all because of the overwhelming importance of this 
other movement which was taking place concurrently with 
them. Mr. Hadow deals with opera first, and in recounting 
the well-known story of Gliick’s campaign in Paris he 
makes clear, by description of the state of contemporary 
opera and by quotation from Gliick’s Iphigénie en 
Tauride, what were the real points at issue, and what 
Gliick attained. His music seems polite and formal 
enough to us now, but contrasted with that of his contem- 
poraries it is amazingly vivid. Opera, as Gliick found it, 
was neither music nor drama; as he left it, it was both, 
the imperfect fusion of the two elements in itself testifying 
to the strength of their separate existence. One of them, 
the music, Mozart developed in the next generation, but 
for the furthering of its dramatic side opera had to wait 
till the next century. Mozart’s position with regard to 
opera is well summed up when the author, speaking of 
Cos? fan tutte, says : 

On each successive event is concentrated everything that music can 
do, every appropriate device of rhythm and figure and orchestration ; 
there is not a motion, not a gesture that is not illustrated by voice or 
instrument, there is not a shade of feeling which lacks its actual 
expression. The scene is always laid in Cloud Cuckoo-town but it 
maintains the laws of its kingdom. 

Fidelio, Beethoven’s only opera, is compared with 
Mozart, and it is shown that, whereas in Mozart’s work 
* the dramatic ideal is more compatible with the melodic, 
in that of Beethoven it is commonly subordinated.” 
Hence the complete isolation of Beethoven's work. “To 
call it a dramatic symphony would overstate the case, but 
it is a drama conceived and executed upon symphonic 
lines.” In the same way with church music as exempli- 
fied in the Mass, Beethoven said the last word with his 
Missa Solennis in D. To apply the term “church 
music” to this work at all sounds absurd; it knows no 





such limitations as the word implies. As it belongs to 
what is generally known as the third period of Beethoven’s 
work and Fidelio to the second, so, as Fidelio is sym- 
phonic, the Mass has passed beyond the confines even of 
that restriction and cannot be classified. 

But to return; with chapter seven, headed “C. P. E. 
Bach and the growth of the Sonata,” Mr. Hadow takes up 
the main thread of music’s history in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. It is so often a difficulty that the 
name Sonata long precedes the existence of the type of 
work we mean by that name,’that it should be very helpful 
to many to have the development traced and the connec- 
tion shown between the so-called Sonatas of Corelli and 
Domenico Scarlatti and those of Mozart and Beethoven. 
This Mr. Hadow does by quoting examples and analysing 
the various types of “‘ binary” and “‘ ternary” movement 
as found in the works of these composers and of J. S. Bach, 
and shows how their gradual extension approached very 
nearly to what we now know as “first movement” form. 
Never quite, however, since they never arrived at a second 
subject as distinct from the first. C. P. E. Bach went 
further and arrived at what is practically the complete 
outline of sonata form, though with him the exact divisions 
of first and second subject are still indeterminate. On 
this point Mr. Hadow says: 

This absence of distinctive themes is not a mark of deficient melodic 
invention, for C. P. E. Bach had a very remarkable gift of melody, 
nor of inexperience, for he had been engaged in Sonata writing since 
1732. It was simply an inherited tradition, which, occupied with 
clearing the outlines of his form, he did not think it worth while to 
discard. His main business was to mark out the ground and lay the 
foundation. 


Two other points of incompleteness are noted in C. P. E. 
Bach’s work, the rudimentary character of the ‘ develop- 
ment section,” and the unsatisfactory management of keys 
in the restatement of the first part. The first could not be 
rectified until the subjects had become sufficiently definite 
to merit a more consistent treatment, the latter was a 
problem which only continual practice in the new form 
could solve. The question as to definiteness of subject, how- 
ever, was settled once for all by Haydn. He was gifted 
with a power of melody too spontaneous and overflowing 
to be checked by conventions of ‘‘serious’’ composition, 
and, besides his natural gift, Mr. Hadow conclusively 
shows that he was indebted for the freshness of his rhythms 
and metres to Croatian folk-song, his native inheritance. 
This infusion of folk-song into the music of Haydn, thereby 
influencing the course of all instrumental music through 
Sonata form, is one of the most striking instances of popular 
music coming to the aid of scientific music, and giving to it 
the breath of life without which it must have languished. 
We have seen how popular music marched ahead of the 
scientists of the fifteenth century in its feeling for euphony, 
how in’ the seventeenth the song and the dance tune 
occupied the attention of musicians and how the Cantata 
and the Suite resulted. The melodies of Haydn, coming 
straight from the heart of a people whose speech was song, 
have each that individuality necessary to assert that 
principle of contrast, which alone was wanting to sonata 
form to make it thoroughly articulate. The form being 
complete, its individual treatment by Haydn and Mozart 
in quartet and symphony, and its further modification 
by Mozart to apply it to the clavier concerto, receive 
interesting treatment in this volume, the examples chosen 
for quotation being particularly happy. What better 
illustration of Mozart’s method of combining and contrast- 
ing subjects could be found than the development section 
of the first movement of his G minor quiatet ? 

Then comes Beethoven. Of this chapter one can only 
say that the author has had to pass from the piano trios 
ot Op. r to the Choral Symphony in some thirty pages 
which include quotations, and that he has done so in such 
a way as to give a glimpse of the work of Beethoven, which 
is not a catalogue of his compositions but a hint of that 
extraordinary development which is almost unparalleled 
in a single life in all artistic history. To do so he employs 
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a striking simile, with a quotation from which I must 
conclude ; 

Beethoven's last period is like the second part of Faust. There is no 
music in the world more difficult to understand, none of which the 
genius is more unearthly, more superhuman, It contains passages to 
which we can no more apply our ordinary standards of beauty than 
we can to the earthquake or the thunderstorm ; it contains phrases, 
like the moments of cynicism in Goethe, which, till we comprehend 
them better, we can only regard as harsh or grim or crabbed ; at times 
it rises into melody the like of which the world has never known and 
will never know again. 

H.C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


From Mr. Bertram Dobell, of Charing Cross Road, the 
editor of the poems of Thomas Traherne which were 
eagerly welcomed some time ago, we receive news of a 
scheme he has prepared for publishing by subscription 
a number of volumes of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century literature. The readers for whom they are 
intended are the “fit though few.” Mr. Dobell will be 
satisfied with a hundred and fifty subscribers, and the 
prices are to be low. The proposed books are as follows : 
“Centuries of Meditation,” a prose work by Traherne, 
of which there will be two editions, one at 7s. 6d. net, 
uniform with the Poems, and one at 5s. net. If this book 
is well received, it will be followed by Traherne’s “‘ Christian 
Ethicks.”” Next comes “The Poems of William Strode” 
(1602-1644; an almost totally forgotten poet), now first 
collected from manuscript and printed sources, together 
with his play entitled The Floating Island, now first re- 
printed from the only edition (1655). The price of this 
will not exceed 7s. 6d. net. ‘Gleanings from Manuscripts,” 
being poems and dramatic works of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries now first printed from manuscripts, 
most of which are in Mr. Dobell’s possession, will consist 
of three or four volumes, to be issued at intervals of about 
six months, at not more than 6s. each. The contents will 
consist partly of unknown poems by unknown or little 
known poets—Nicholas Oldisworth, M. Johnson, John 
Champernoune, Sir T. Nevill, J. Warmestrie, Bryan 
Duppa, Roger Conyers, William King, J. Mason, Sir T. 
Rowe, Alexander Gill, etc., together with some anonymous 
pieces; partly of works by well-known poets of which 
Mr. Dobell possesses manscripts that differ in interesting 
details from the accepted texts. He has, for instance, 
manuscript copies of Spenser’s ‘‘ Mother Hubbard’s Tale,” 
and Beaumont’s Letter to Ben Jonson, which differ from 
the printed copies, and the other writers that come under 
this heading include Alabaster, Herrick, Cartwright, 
Donne, Carew and Mrs. Katherine Phillips. ‘* The Letters, 
Speeches and Poems of Sir Nicholas Bacon,’ now first 
printed from the original manuscript, will be 7s: 6d. to 
subscribers; and The Partiall Lawe, a tragi-comedie 
(c. 1620-30), which, Mr. Dobell claims, is an unknown 
and unprinted play, will be issued in a limited edition at 
5s. The plot is founded on the story of Ariosto from 
which Shakespeare, through Bandello, drew the plot of 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop has written a book on 
** English Civil Costume,” to be issued by Messrs. Black 
in four sections, which will eventually be combined in 
one book. The first section, ‘Early English,” is to be 
published this month, the second, ‘The Middle Ages,” 
in April. The other two—“ Tudor and Stuart” and 
*‘ Georgian ’’—will be issued in the autumn. The book 
is illustrated with colour plates and numerous thumb- 
sketches in the text. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on April 3, “‘ Bombay Ducks,” 
by Douglas Dewar—*‘ an account of some of the everyday 
birds and beasts found in a naturalist’s El Dorado,” with 
numerous illustrations reproduced from photographs by 
Captain Fayrer. A ‘“ Bombay Duck” is a time-honoured 
expression in India, and Mr. Dewar thinks that as the 
animals dealt with in his volume are all to be found on the 
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** Bombay Side,” they have an equal right with pieces of 
dried fish to be called “Bombay Ducks.” Captain 
Fayrer’s series of remarkable photographs from life should 
render the work attractive. : 4 

* The Life, Letters and Art of Lord Leighton,” by Mrs. 
Russell Barrington, is promised by Mr. George Allen for 
the autumn. Mrs. Barrington knew Leighton for thirty 
years, and she has been assisted in her task by his sole 
executor, by other members of the family and by 
his brother Academicians and friends. The book will 
contain the diaries and letters written by Leighton, 
covering a period of fifty years. There are letters from 
George Eliot, Ruskin, Browning, Henry Greville and 
Charles Dickens. 

Messrs. Jack are about to publish a series of volumes 
on the great English poets. Mr. Oliphant Smeaton is to be 
general editor. Spenser will be dealt with by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, the Shelley volume has been assigned to Professor 
Churton Collins, Herrick to Canon Beeching, Byron to 
Mr. Charles Whibley, and Browning to Mr. Augustine 
Birrell ; while Profesor Saintsbury will be responsible for 
the volume on Longfellow. pi 

Dr. Douglas Hyde is publishing next week with Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin a work on “The Religious Songs of Con- 
nacht.” The book, which is a companion to Dr. Hyde’s 
“Love Songs of Connacht,” isa collection of poems, 
songs, ranns, charms, prayers, orthas, and curses, with 
which are interspersed prose stories of saints, miracles,- 
healing-wells, etc., collected during the last twenty-five 
years from the Irish-speaking natives of Connacht. It is 
printed in the original Irish on one side of the page with 
a literal and often also a poetical translation on the 
other. 

Messrs. Sisley announce the publication, on April 12, 
of a new series of reprints—The Panel Books—the first 
volumes of which will be ‘‘ The Memoirs of Count Gram- 
mont”; “Don Juan’; “ The Life of ‘Beau’ Nash”; 
‘Silas Marner’”’; “‘ Decisive Battles of the World,” by Sir 
Edward Creasy ; “‘ The Devil on Two Sticks,” by Le Sage; 
‘“‘Sheridan’s Plays’; and Oliver Twist.” Each volume 
is to be printed on antique paper, with frontispiece, 
decorated title-page in colour, end-papers, and full gilt 
edges. 

Probably the first book to be published on the Royal 
Tour in India will be Mr. G. F. Abbott’s ** Through India 
with the Prince,” which Mr. Edward Arnold announces for 
April 6. Mr. Abbott accompanied the Royal Party as 
Special Correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman. 

Bishop Westcott is the subject of the next volume in 
the series of ‘‘ Leaders of the Church, 1800-1900,” edited 
by Mr. G. W. E. Russell and published by Messrs. 
Mowbray. The book will be published immediately after 
Easter. 

On April 2 Mr. Unwin will publish “The Continental 
Outcast,” by Prebendary Carlile, Chief Secretary of the 
Church Army, and his son, Mr. Victor W. Carlile. The 
book contains an account of visits paid last summer to 
the famous Labour Colony of Morxplas in Belgium, and 
similar institutions in Holland, Germany and Denmark, 
together with a number of practical suggestions for the 
improvement of our English methods of dealing with the 
unemployed, tramps and beggars. 

Under the title “Six Years at a Russian Court,” 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish shortly an inter- 
esting book of personal reminiscences by Miss M. Eagar, 
who had charge of the children of the Czar till the out- 
break of the war with Japan, when, suspected of being a 
Japanese spy, she had to leave St. Petersburg. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson and Co. have in the press 
“ Holiday Glasgow: or, Ardkinglas, the City’s Highland 
Estate,” by Mr. John Orr, M.A. The book gives a brief 
description and history, from an early period to the present 
time, of Glasgow’s newly-acquired Highland estate, and 
shows ways in which this playground of the citizens of 
St. Mungo may be developed. It will be illustrated by 
Messrs, J, and A. Kinloch, 
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Mr. Werner Laurie has in the press a volume entitled 
** Modern Medicine for the Home,” by Dr. Ernest Walker. 
Dr. Walker’s book endeavours to convey to the unskilled 
reader in a few simple sentences the best way to act in all 
emergencies. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EMENDATION OF HERODAS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—I distinctly intimated that the ingenious suggestion was not 
my own, Of course I should not have called it ingenious, had it been 
my own. I missed Mr. Johnson’s paper in the AcapEmy—strangely, 
because I am a diligent reader of the AcapEmy. The suggestion was 
communicated to me by a postcard written in Latin by a foreign 
scholar, who could not remember where he had seen it, and did not 
claim it as hisown. He liked the note and so did I. I think I may 
claim to have used complete candour in my communication to the 
ACADEMY. 

I know Mr. Johnson to be a masterly writer of Greek and Latin 
verse. Yet his very obscure Latin joke would seem to show that he 
does not know the quantity of nates, 

R. Y. TyRRELL. 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—Professor R. Y. Tyrrell writes me: ‘The note was communi- 
cated to me on a postcard by a correspondent, who had forgotten 
where he saw it. never saw the papers in AcapEmy to which you 
refer.’’* I, therefore, begged the doctor’s pardon by letter, and do so 
again now, in your columns, if you are kind enough to publish this. 

H. H. JoHNson. 

Rennes University, March 24. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


Sir,—It is right that your readers should know that after reading 
the excellent article in your issue of March 24, I have directed that my 
name should be removed from the list of ‘‘ honorary vice-presidents” 
of the Early English Drama Society. 

For my error of judgment in allowing my name to be used I am 
unable to find any excuse that I can myself regard as completely 
Satisfactory. In partial extenuation, I may say that a portion of Mr. 
Farmer's edition’ of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which was sent to me in 
proof, appeared to me to contain some excellent work. The editor had, 
if I remember rightly, corrected one or two slight inaccuracies in the 
text of my own edition of the play, and had discovered some interesting 
facts which I should have been glad to use in my introduction if I had 
known them. Although I have no great fondness for modernised 
texts, I consider that if the series as a whole had been equal to the 
sample presented to me, the undertaking would have been well 
deserving of encouragement. I fully admit, however, that before 
allowing the use of my name in the prospectus I ought to have taken 
some pains to assure myself that the ‘‘Society" had other than a 
nominal existence. 

_ I may add that I have not seen any of the volumes that have been 
issued in the name of the “ Society.” 
Henry BRADLEY. 


To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—Thank you for your number showing up the Early English 
rama Society. I didn’t like giving my name to it, but did give it to 
help Mr. Farmer whom I trusted to print accurate texts. I now with- 
draw my name, as my friend Dr. H. Bradley does his. 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 
March 26, 


THE DUTCH LANGUAGE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


_Sir,—I am informed that the Acapemy recently credited me with 
disparaging remarks anent the Dutch language. I have not seen the 
paragraph, but if it said anything of the kind, it committed an utter 
and complete mistake which has caused unreasonable annoyance in 
Holland, I do not abuse my native language, and whoever thought he 
heard me do so must have misunderst or even ‘‘ mis-heard " entirely. 
So entirely, that I should not have reverted, to this unimportant 
incident, had I not been urgently requested to do so. 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Mentone, March 24, 


P lve can only express to Mr. Maarten Maartens our sincere regret 
t he should have been credited in our columns with a remark which 





he never made. The fact that his countrymen are wonderful linguists 
remains, though the reason for it given in the paragraph referred to 
may be untrue.—Ep.] 


A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE 
To the Editor of Tak AcaDEMY 


S1r,—The point of the letter from Bacon’s Remains in your yester- 
day’s issue is lost by a misprint in the last line. It should read ‘‘to be 
good to concealed poets,”’ and is I think written so in the copy I sent 
you, but possibly the roughness of my copy led to the error. 

March 25. STRACHAN HoLme. 


HOURS WITH RABELAIS 
To the Editor of Tuk AcADEMY 


S1r,—I am much obliged to you for publishing my letter on ‘‘ Hours 
with Rabelais '’ and replying to it. 

I regret, however, that—as it seems—I expressed my meaning so 
imperfectly. I had not the faintest desire to dispute the indisputable. 

In my preface I boast of having expurgated the Master, and I glory 
in my shame. But when your reviewer implies that everything that is 
omitted in my selections is omitted because I think it nasty, he inadver- 
tently misrepresents the facts. 

To cite an instance—he asks, ‘‘Why are we told nothing of 
Gargantua’s games?” The answer is twofold. First, that we are told 
of them (p. 24); and secondly, that I considered a bare list of two 
hundred and fourteen games (the meaning of three-fourths of them 
being quite unknown) was not unlikely to “bore” the general reader. 
Again, to say that I try to prove Rabelais ‘‘a teetotaler’’ because I 
omit, for brevity, a passage in Book iii., and not to.state that I give 
the glorious praise of wife (Prol: Bk. i.) in its entirety, is, to say the 
least of it, misleading. 
. F, G. STOKEs. 
March 26. 


[We are quite willing to believe that to remove “‘ grossness’'’ was 
not Mr. Stokes’s sole object in omitting large portions of Rabelais’s 
works ; but that does not alter our opinion that no fair idea of Rabelais 
can be gained from the study of selections. —Ep. | 


THINGS IN GENERAL 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the discussion as to the respective merits of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, the latter is seriously handicapped, because the advocates 
of Wordsworth can produce more tit-bits. This method of criticism 
might also be applied to art. For instance you could point to a hun- 
dred little gems of imitative art in Gerard Dow’s pictures, and say: 
“Can you find such a number of beautiful things in Rembrandt’s 
works?” Ergo Shelley is also handicapped by the fact that 
Palgrave was of a sentimental temperament, and hence in his collec- 
tion of tit-bits he paid twice as much attention to Wordsworth as to 
Shakespeare. For Palgrave to get Tennyson to assist him in com- 
piling the “ Golden Treasury,’ was very much like Rossetti asking 
Burne-Jones to help him in the selection of some modern pictures for 
a public gallery, or like Bradshaw seeking the aid of Cromwell in the 
preparation of a history of the Stuarts. In poetry and painting, where 
all opinions do not converge, as in respect to Shakespeare and 
Raphael, criticism is much a matter of temperament. The people who 
favour Browning also hold fast by Whistler. Both are high priests of 
the inexplicable. The followers of Wordsworth are also the followers 
of the manufacturing and the sentimental artists ; the former repre- 
sented by Metsu, Dow, and Mieris, and the latter by those of the 
moderns who paint pictures of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” or of 
animals with human eyes expressing human emotions. But it is as a 
manufacturer that Wordsworth was supreme, He even wrote a 
sonnet on the sonnet, to express the difficulty of making one. Dow 
showed the difficulty of painting, by taking three days to paint a broom 
handle, but it was a perfect broom-handle. Wordsworth ceuld 
describe a valley so that you could not possibly mistake it for anything 
else, even if he did not mention that it was a valley. Pope set himself 
on a pedestal of sentiment when he was young, but he jumped off 
when he grew up, and was proud of the feat. Wordsworth on the 
contrary, put a flagstaff on his pedestal, and died on the top of it. I 
should like to say a lot more, but then some one might accuse me of 
not being a critic, and compel me torefer to Mr. Ashton’s reply to the 
cabman. This reminds me of an instance whichI culled from an 
Australian paper some years ago, where a somewhat similar observa- 
tion and retort were made. It seems that in the eighties one of the 
members of the South Australian Parliament was Mr. Patrick Coglin, 
who was chiefly remarksble for the great number of long words he 
used in his political addresses. One day during a heated debate in 
Committee, an opponent of Mr. Coglin remarked of him: “ He calls 
himself a gentleman, and can’t spell the words he speaks.” To this 
came the immediate reply: “I didn’t call myself a gentleman, but 
whatever I am, I am not an assimilator of paradoxical incongruities,”’ 


referring to the partiality of his adversary for mixed metaphor. 
MAN IN THE STREET, 





Florence, March 12. 
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UNIVERSITY POETS AND NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


S1r,—It seems a pity that your remarks should be based on data so 
imperfect. One can hardly accept as representative of Cambridge a 
list which omits: Wyatt, Gascoigne, Day of the exquisite ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment,” the dramatist Fletcher, the Spenserian Giles Fletcher (known 
to Milton at any rate), the Platonist More, Cleveland, Buller (?), 
“ Rehearsal '’ Buckingham, the maligned Shadwell, Cumberland, and 
Smart; and among translators (if Cary is to swell the Oxford list) 
Fairfax, Broome and Fenton. Of course, there are omissions in your 
Oxford list, but I doubt whether Cambridge has cause to fear an 
exhaustive comparison. 

Among Cambridge novelists the following writers should have been 
included-—Marion Crawford (cf. his ‘‘ Tale of a Lonely Parish ’’), Max 
Pemberton, Hugh Benson, Anstey of the not unknown *‘ Vice Versa”’ 
and ‘Giant’s Robe,” and Henty (since you rank Hughes as a 
novelist). 

The main fact which emerges is that Oxford has produced but one 
poet (Shelley), and no novelist of absolutely the first rank. And the 
plangent poverty of her case is not bettered by placing Matthew Arnold 
and William Morris beside Spenser and Milton, or Reade and Blackmore 
in the same ‘‘class”’ as Sterne and Thackeray. 

Vv. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 


Isherwood, Grace, Monumental Brassesin the Bedfordshire Churches. With 
illustrations drawn by Kitty Isherwood from rubbings by the authoress. 
9x5g- Pp. 68. Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d. 

(The parishes are arranged alphabetically, and a brief account of existing 
brasses given under each, with a short introduction. 8 Plates.) 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales: their history, architecture and 
associations. With aseries of Rembrandt Plates and many illustrations 
in the text. PartI. 114x8§. Pp. 32. Cassell, 7d. net. 

(The first number of a new enterprise, to be complete in about twenty-four 
fortnightly parts. This part deals with Canterbury and begins York 
Minster. The frontispiece is a fine ‘‘ Rembrandt” reproduction of a 
photograph of Canterbury Cathedral, and there are forty-two other 
illustrations and plans, many of them full-page. The letter-press is 
interesting and the whole promises a very good popular work. 

Rembrandt; A Memorial. Part II. 14§x10§. Pp. 4. 7 Plates. Heinemann, 
as. 6d. net. 

[See the ACADEMY for March 24., p. 294. The iPlates in this number are 
Study of a Couchant Lion(Lord Brownlow); Life Study of a Young Man 
(Bibl. Nat., Paris); Portrait of a Woman Seated (Heseltine); Portrait 
of Rembrandt (Liechtenstein) ; Portrait of Saskia (Cassel); The Night 
Watch (Rijksmuseum) ; Portrait of a Raddi (Buckingham Palace). 

Atlay, J. B. Zhe Victorian Chancellors. In two vols. Vol.i, with Portraits 
9x6}. Pp. xi, 466. Smitb, Elder, r4s. net. 

{Contains Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, Lord Cottenham and Lord 


Truro. 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIBS. 


Lubbock, Perey. Zilisabeth Barrett Browning in her Letters. 
Pp. 382. Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net. (See p. 305.) 
Home Life with Herbert Spencer. By Two. 74x5. 
Arrowsmith, 3s. 6s. 
(Details of Spencer's domestic life by two ladies with whom he lived for 


some years. } 
DRAMA. 


Welcker, Adair. A Dream of Realms Beyond us. 9x Pp. 39=78. 
Ninth separate American edition. San Francisco, 214 Pine Street. 40s. 


EDUCATION. 


Boyer, Paul and Spéranski, N. Russian Reader, adapted for English- 
speaking Students by Samuel Northrup Harper. o§ x64. Pp. x, 386. 
Luzac, 138. 6d, 

[For students who have some elementary knowledge of Russian grammar 
and pronunciation: its object being to present a faithful and adequate 
picture of spoken Russian. The readings are all from Tolstoy, and all 
but one from his stories written for children. Very full grammatical 
notes; appendix of commentary; Index and Vocabulary. Mr. Harper 
has had the assistance of Mr. Ellis H. Minns, Russian Lecturer at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge.) 

Boyer, Paul, and Spéranski N. Manuel pour I'ttude de la Langue Russie. 
9§ x64. Pp. xiv, 386. Paris: Colin, 1ofr. 

(‘Lhis is the original of the English editicn preceding } 

Herodotos 1V. Melpomene. “Edited by E.S.Shuckburgh. 63x 4%. Pp. xxiii, 
315. Cambridge University Press : The Pitt Press Series, 4s. 

(Prepared on the same plan as the other books of Herodotus published by 
Dr. Shuckburgh about fifteen years ago. Introduction, historical and 
geographical; Notes on the text; Text; Notes, grammatical and 
interpretative ; historical and geographical Index; Index.) 

Tebbutt, J. H. The Education /mbroglio: An easy way out of it. 74x>5. 
Pp. viii, 93. Simpkin, Marshall, 1s. net. 

[A plea for simplification, centralisation and religious teaching, including a 
scheme for the management of all schools on simple lines.) 

Who built our Schools ? Words to Mothers. By a Mother. 64x 4}. Pp. 31. 


S.P.C.K., 1d.) 
FICTION. 
Second Impression. 


72x st. 
Pp. 234. Bristol: 


“Q." The Mayor o 72x5. Pp. 300 
Methuen, 6s. 
Benson, E. F. 7'he Angel of Pain. 7§x54. Pp. 340. Heinemann, 6s. 
ya, Constance Evan. A Matter of Temperament. 7§x5}. Pp. 3109. 
isbet, 6s. 
Wallace, Helen. Hasty Fruit. 72x53. Pp 253. Elliot Stock, 6s, 


Troy. 





Mack, Louise (Mrs. Creed). 
Melrose, 6s. 
Galsworthy, John. 


Children of the Sun. 72x5. Pp. 302° 


The Man of Property. 74x53. Pp. 376. Heinemann, 6s. 
(See p. 310.) 


Gallon, Tom. /immy Quixote. 54x8. Pp. 344. Hurst and Blackett, 6s. 
Boothby, Guy. The Raceof Life. 54x73. Pp.352. Ward, Lock, ss. 
Grey, Cyril. A Manse Rose. 73x53. Pp. 258. Cassell. 
Bell, Lilian. Caroline Lee. ohx Pp. 352. 

HISTORY. 


The Story of Protestantism. 


Boston: Page. 


Gale, F. Holderness. 8x 5h. Pp. 344 
Cassell, 6s. 
[A history of the Reformation based on the late Dr. J. A. Wylie’s “ History 
of Protestantism,”’ but embodying results of the researches of the thirty 
years that have elapsed since that author's death.] 


LITERATURE. 


Descriptive Catalogue of \Books in the Lending Department at the Borough 
of Hampstead Central ‘Library. Compiled and annotated by W. E. 
ubleday. 9#x6}. Pp. xxii, 517. Published at the Central Public 
Library, Finchley Road, 2s. 6d. (to borrowers and ratepayers, ts.) (See 
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aad MILITARY. 
Ottley, Brevet-Major, W. J. With Mounted Infantry in Tibet. With portraits, 
illustrations and plans. 8§x6. Pp. xiii, 275. Smith, Elder, ros. 6d. net. 
[The Tibet Mission is the first occasion on which Native Mounted Infantry 
have been employed on active service on or beyond the Indian frontier 
in Asia. The regiments employed were the 32nd Sikh Pioneers (Major 
Ottley’s regiment), the 23rd Sikh: Pioneers, and the 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
Appendices, including General Macdonald’s Report. No Index.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Historic Dress, 1607 to 1800. With an introductory chapter on dress in the 
Spanish and French Settlements in Florida and Louisiana. By Elizabeth 
McClellan. Illustrated in colour, pen and ink, and wash a by 
Sophie B. Steel. ‘Together with reproductions from photographs of rare 
portraits, garments, etc. 114 x 84. 

{Index and a glossary.) 

Hocking, William John. Catalogue of the Coins, Tokens, Medals, Dies and 
Seals in the Museum of the Royal Mint. Vol.i. Coins and Tokens. 
10x64. Pp. viii, 460. Printed for H.M. Stationery office. London : 
Wyman; Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; Dublin: Ponsonby. 10s. 

(The contents of the Museum at the Mint, which began to be formed nearly 
a century ago, were re-housed and re-arranged about four years ago; and 
this Catalogue has been prepared by the Assistant-Superintendent jof the 
Operative Department. Much new knowledge is included, especially in 
reference to British Colonial coinages. Roman coins struck in Britain are 
added. Brief historical notes and memoranda are given after each 
coin, and there are appendices of tables on Maundy Money and an 
alphabetical list of coin-legends or mottoes with translations. Index.] 

Science in Public Affairs, Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand. 73x5}. Pp.2gr. 
Allen, 5s. net. 

[Preface by the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane. Papers on Science and 
Physical Development; Science and City Suburbs ; Science in National 
Education ; Science and Colonia] Development ; Science and Industry ; 
Science and Administration ; and Science and Citizenship. Index.} 

Martin, Cecil A. ‘‘ Without Prejudice”: or, the case for foreign Missions 
simply stated. 63x43. Pp.iv,95. S.P.C.K., 6d. 

Representative Church Council. eport of Proceedings : Sessions November 
22, 23,and 24,1905. 8}xsh. Pp. 73. S.P.C.K., 6d. 

Vaughan, John. Zhe Wild Flowers of Selborne, and other Papers. 7} x5}. 
Pp. 247. Lane, 5s. net. 

(Papers reprinted from Longmans, The Cornhill, Temple Bar and other 
monthlies.]} 

Tolstoy, Leo. The One Thing Needful. Pp.55. A Great Iniguity. Pp. 39. 
Each 74x 5. The Free Age Press (Thomas Laurie), each 4d. net. 

(Both translated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. Mayo, with a note in each by 
the latter. The frontispieces are two portraits of Tolstoy.) , 

The Shire and Cart Horse: Their points, defects and ages. By a Veterinary 
Surgeon. The Hackney Koadster or Harness Horse: points, defects, and 
age. Illustrated. By a Veterinary Surgeon. Each 44x4}. R. A. 
Everett, The Equine Series, 1s. net each. 

{Each a single large sheet folded in a cover.] 

Barton, F. T. Zhe Horse-buyer's Guide. 8}x5§. Pp.32. R.A. Everett, 


1s. 6d. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma, Edited by Lt.- 
Col. C. T. Bingham, and published under the authority of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. Rhynchota—vVol. iii. (Heteroptera— 
Homoptera), by W. L. Distant. 9%xs#- Pp. xiv, 503. Taylor & 
Francis, 20s, 

{The first volume of this series to be published since the death of Dr. 
Blandford, its original editor. Carries the account of the Rhyncota to 
the end of Fulgoridz. Illustrated. Indexes, systematic and alpha- 


betical. 
} PHILOSOPHY. 


Husik, Isaac. /udah Messer Leon's Commentary on the “ Vetus Logica,” 
a study based on three MSS. with a giossary of Hebrew Logical and Philo- 
sophical terms. 9§ x Pp. ix, 118. Leyden: late E, J. Brill, m.6. 

{Messer Leen was an Italian Jew of the fifteenth century, one of the last of 
the Averroists and of the medizval Jewish philosophers. His commentary 
on Aristotle's work was based on a Hebrew Text. The basis of Dr. 
Husik’s book was his dissertation in the University of Pennyslvania, 


I .] 
= POETRY. 


Granville, Charles. Broken Lights. 7x43. Pp.48. Basle: Tanner, n.p. 
(The longest poem describes the ge of the author's mind from 
Christianity through a kind of Pantheism to belief in a future state 
and a beneficent Creator. The verse is often good, and some of 
the shorter lyrics very charming, if not free from obvious blemishes.] _ 
The Rush-Light. By Seosamh mac Cathmhaoil. 7}x6. Pp. 66. Dubli 
Maunsel, as. 6d. net. 


Pp. 407. Lane, 42s. net. 
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Gibson, Elizabeth. A Little Book of Saints. 6x34. Pp.21. Fifield. 
Cyrus, the Great King. An historical romance. By Sir Edward Durand. 
88x74 Pp. 395- Appleton, ros. 6d. net. 

Holden, E. M. Argemone. 7x5. Pp. 46. Fifield, 9d. net. 
Doughty, Charles M. Zhe Dawn in Britain. Volumes i.and ii. 
Pp. 450. Duckworth, 4s. 6d. net. per vol. 
Ingleby, Holcombe. Poems and Plays. 9x6. 


7s. 6d. net. 
A Southern Flight, By Frank Dempster Sherman and Clinton Scollard. 
8x5. Pp. lix. Clinton, N.Y.: Browning, $1.25 net. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois. 
Translated — 1° Author's a French MS, and edited, with notes, 
corrections, and a biography, enry K. Beauchamp. x4. Pp. 
xxiv, 741. Oxford : Chateaioa Poems bs. net. » Xe : 

[Third edition. Prefatory note by the Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller, portrait 

° of Dubois and full index.} 

White, the Rev. Gilbert. The Natural History of Selborne. Re-arranged 
and classified under subjects by Charles Mosley. 7§x54. Pp. vii, 266. 
Elliot Stock, 6s. net. 

(The original letters are cut up and distributed, still in chronological order, 
under subject headings, e.g. Meteorology, Birds, etc. The frontispiece is 
reproduced from that of the first edition. Index.) 

The Song of Songs. A lyrical folk-play of the ancient Hebrews, arranged in 
seven scenes by Francis Coutts. With illustrations by Henry Ospovat. 
Flowers of Parnassus series. 53x43. Pp.65. Lane, rs. net. 

Law for the Million, by a practical lawyer. Second edition. 8x 53. Pp. 288. 
The News of the World office and Simpkin, Marshall, 1s. 6d. net. 

[A legal handbook containing information required for ordinary purposes. 
The subjects are arranged in alphabetical order. Index. ] 

Neale, the late Rev. J. M. Aymns for the Sick; areprint of the edition of 
1849. 54x43. Pp. 64. S.P.C.K., 6d. 

Anstey, F. Zhe Brass Bottle. Fourth impression. 74x5}. Pp.312. The 
Waterloo Library. Smith, Elder, 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


Noteworthy Families (Modern Science). ‘‘An index to kinships in near 
degrees between persons whose achievements are honourable, and have 
been publicly recorded.” By Francis Galton and Edgar Schuster. Vol. i. 
ot the Publications of the Eugenics Record Office of the University of 
London. 9x 5%. Pp. xlii, 96. Murray, 6s. net. 

Bigg. Heather. An Essay on the General Principles of the Treatment of 
Spinal Curvatures. Illustrated by the author's photographs and 
sketches. 9x6. Pp. 240. Churchill, n.p. 

(Sections: I, Primary Principles and Definitions; II, Evolution of the 
Principles of Treatment, goo B.C. to 1800 A.D.; III, Evolution of 
Appliances for Treatment, 1768 to 1870; IV, Adjunctive Treatments at 
1870; V, Author's own Methods of Treatment, 1870 to 1905; VI, A 
Review of other Methods of Treatment, 1870 to 1905; VII,A Particular 
Analysis of the Gymnastic Treatment. Dr. Heather Bigg is the 
champion of the mechanical treatment.) 

Hall. A. The Turn of the Tide. 84x53}. Pp. 4. Printed by Harbert & 
Mizen, 17 Crouch Hill, N. up. 

{Astronomical Leaflets, No. 5. With the leaflet comes a card bearing a 
“Simplified Calendar” for any year. Mr. Hall gives us a thirteenth 
month, “ Christember'’; each of his months has twenty-eight days; 
New Year's Day is called ‘‘ Alpha” and not counted; and once in 
four years comes ‘‘Omega,” or Leap-Year’s Day. The plan is certainly 


simple.) 
THEOLOGY. 


Inge, William Ralph. Studies of English Mystics. St. Margaret's Lectures, 
1905. 8}x5}. Pp. vi, 239. Murray, 6s. net. 
Saint Mary the Virgin. By René-Marie de la Broise. Translated by 
Harold Gidney. The Saints series. 74 x 43. Pp. xiv, 265. Duckworth, 3s. 
(Under three aspects : the historical events of Mary's life; her mind and 
inner life; the part assigned to her in the divine scheme of the 
Incarnation and Redemption.) 
“Z."” A Soul's Wayfaring: a series of interviews with ‘‘ Romanus” formerly 
an Anglican rector. 7$x 54. Pp. 299. Bristol: Arrowsmith. n.p. 
[Romanus, now a Roman priest, is interviewed by Z, the reporter of the 
Psychological Examiner, and recounts his passage from Protestantism 
to Roman Catholicism.] 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Aubin, Eugéne. A/or.cco of To-day. 84x55. Pp. 399. Dent, 6s. net. 
[Crowned by the French Academy. The book consists of letters written 
by M. Aubin partly under canvas in the course of his wanderings in 
— and partly in an orange-garden at Fez. Two maps and 
index. 
Crooke, William. Things Jndian. Being discursive notes on various 
subjects connected with India. 83x 5%. Pp. 546. Murray, ras. net. 
[One of the series of books which includes Dr. Ball’s ‘‘ Things Chinese” and 
Professor Chamberlain's “‘ Things Japanese.” The author deals only 
with quaint things and customs which are not specially considered in 
books of reference.) 
Relloc, H. E£sto Perpetua: Algerian Studies and Impressions. 73 x 53. 
Pp. viii, 191. Duckworth, 5s. net. 
(Illustrated by the author with little sketches and one water-colour.] 
The Story of Brussels. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith. Illustrated by Katharine 
Kimball and Guy Gilliat-Smith. 7x4}. Pp. 383. Medizeval Towns 
Series. Dent, 4s. 6d. net. 


74 x St. 
Pp. 580. . Kegan Paul, 








THE BOOKSHELF 


oan and Asides, by A. St. John Adcock (Elkin Mathews 
ep - Net). Mr. Adcock says in one of his admissions: ‘* We grow 
. Ove our enemies when they become old enemies. They have all 

€ glamour of our early years about them, and when they die we feel 





as if we were the poorer by a friend."’ And in one of his asides: ‘It 
is only after a man has used up his stock of dreams that he becomes a 
pessimist. If I could have my way in life, I would live young for 
eighty years, and then die suddenly of my first grey hair.’’ In 
“ Admissions and Asides “’ there are some descents into platitude which 
the author avoided entirely in his ‘‘ London Etchings”’ ; but it is the 
work of an essayist with the charm of a poet and the wit and sense of 
a delightful prose-writer. 


A Memoir of Archbishop Markham, 1719-1807. By his great-grandson 
Sir Clements Markham. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 5s.) The Mark- 
ham family is happy in having its records so carefully preserved by 
one of its most distinguished members, the late President of the 
Geographical Society, who has now written a life of the Archbishop 
of York, the father of that Admiral whose life was published some 
twenty years ago under the title of ‘‘ A Naval Career during the Old 
War.” The life of a man who was born in 1719, was headmaster of 
Westminster, Dean of Christ Church, Bishop of Chester, preceptor to 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, who as Archbishop of 
York was accused in the House of Lords, by Chatham, of preaching 
the doctrines of Atterbury and Sacheverell, was the friend of Warren 
Hastings, and had to run before the Gordon rioters with his purple 
covered by a layman's greatcoat, was certainly worth the telling. 
Sir Clements Markham was the obvious person to do it, and we can 
complain of nothing except that he gives no index to the book and 
for eathepiees reproduces one of the less pleasing portraits of his 
ancestor. Dr. Markham was the last but one of the “ prince arch- 
bishops,” and his family of thirteen was one of which a prince might 
be proud. His eldest son was secretary to Warren Hastings, the 
second was First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, another was Dean of 
York, another Archdeacon, another was killed in a gallant assault 
on Port-au-Prince. There is certainly reason for his numerous 
descendants of the present generation to cherish the memory of this 
patriarch. He has been called pompous by one writer, but he lived 
in an age of pomposity, and the epithet seems quite inappropriately 
applied to an Archbishop who was willing to make up a set to dance 
reels with his children. It has been said that he showed a partiality 
for his father's profession of the army, but even so it could not have been 
said of him, as it was said of a certain Bishop of London, that he 
was fitter to be a bombardier than a bishop. It is interesting to 
note that Dr. Markham’s tastes were extremely varied, and Dr. 
Parr left it on record that one of the Archbishop's discourses on a 
geographical subject was ‘‘so able, so instructive, and so elegant both 
in thought and language” that it was thought worthy to be printed. 
Sir Clements might object if the epithet ‘‘elegant” were applied to 
his own geographical work, but here is at any rate a splendid case of 
a gift inherited in the third generation. 


Catalogue of Modern Etchings and Aquatints of the British and American 
Schools in the National Art Library, Victoria and Albert Museum. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.) This useful catalogue, like the preceding 
volume devoted to the foreign etchings, has been compiled by Mr. 
Martin Hardie. Only original work is included. The term ‘‘ modern "’ 
is not defined, but the period covered seems, practically, to begin with 
the nineteenth century. We notice, however, that Angelica Kauffman 
is included, though the date of her latest etching is 1780. We wish 
Mr. Hardie had been at a little more pains to ascertain the date of 
birth in the case of living artists; many such dates not yet included 
in the dictionaries could easily have been ascertained from the 
artists themselves or, in the case of Knights and Academicians, such 
an accessible source as ‘‘ Who’s'Who.” Philip Hermogenes Calderon 
is entered as if still living. The name of Mr. Frank Laing does not 
occur in the present volume, but we found him banished to the foreign 
schools as the penalty of publishing a plate in Austria, For the 
arrangement of the catalogue itself we have nothing but praise. Such 
publications as ‘‘ English Etchings,’ ‘‘The Etcher” and “ The 
Etching Club” are briefly described under the general heading, and 
their contents are then given in detail under each artist’s name, 
There is no reference, however, on either system to Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s publication, ‘‘ The Artist Engraver '’ (1904), which can hardly 
have been excluded from the library. Proofs of Mr. Strang's etchings 
in Belgium are catalogued separately, but it is not stated that they 
belong to Mr. Binyon’s ‘‘ Western Flanders.’’ The catalogue shows 
that the South Kensington collection is fairly large and representative 
and contains many valuable things, though it follows from the constitu- 
tion of the library that etchings published in sets or in book form 
predominate largely over the single pieces which very often show the 
artist at his best. 


From the Hampstead Central Public Library—where, by the way, 
there is a capital Reference room—we have received an excellent 
catalogue of books in the Lending department: some eighteen 
thousand. The catalogue consists of five hundred and eighteen pages, 
including an appendix of books added (‘The Portreeve,” ‘“‘ The New 
Thackeray Sketch Book,” and ‘‘The Major of Troy” among the 
number !) while the work was in the Press, and a list of magazines, 
reviews, etc., which may be seen in the Reading rooms. Volumes are 
entered under author, title and subject, and to the majority descriptive 
notes are added defining the scope and aim of the book and the 
author’s standpoint. We have tested several of these and find them, 
for the most part, sufficient, and accurate and trustworthy. The 
catalogue has been compiled and annotated by Mr. W. E. Doubleday 
and his staff, and furnishes a good example of the care and industry 
with which our public libraries are conducted, 
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Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Ilustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. met. By post, 12s. 11d. 


The Century Book of 
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(SECOND EDITION) 
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21s. net. By post, 21s. 10d. 











Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 


A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. By 
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Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘The Garden,.”" 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 135. 
Volumes I. and II. 
Gardens Old and New 
(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 


and most interesting Gardens and Homesin England. £2 as. net each, 
By post, £2 3s. each. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and QWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H Price 12s. 6d.net, by post 13s. 





Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mountain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
“ The Garden,” Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,” etc. 
Price 38. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 


The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 








Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by BE. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND, 
Author of “Mrs. Green,” ‘‘ The Riggleses.” 


Times.—“ The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here shows 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real 
skill the lives of those who do not walk instep with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 
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BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, [2/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
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SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EARL. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. By post, 10/II 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F, DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 

Field.—“‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance, In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 

ives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
ore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice exe ppoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. , 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of foré-werked Secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over aso Full-P 
Illustrations with various diagrams 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 cacd 
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E ‘philips says; “The Clergy List for 1905 (Kelly's 
Di is an admirably complete and accurate record.” 
Tue Wor pb says: “The Clergy List for 1905 maintains its 


‘autTH Says: “The new edition of Kelly’s Clergy Lisz. just 
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worthy accurate as its 
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nand View). By the Late CHARLES 
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By J. HeNNIKER Heaton, M.P. 

Chinese Labour in the Transvaal: A 
cation. By Sir Witt1am Des 
G.C.M.G. 

The Chinese Army. By the Rev. E. J. 
Harpy (Late Chaplain to H.M. Forces, 
Hong Kong) 

Admiralty Policy and the New Naval Esti- 
mates. By Sir Wittiam H. Wuirte, 

K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Construction) 

My Grandfather’s Reminiscences of Eton. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp. Monson. 

Some Recent Books. By WaLTER FREWEN 
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The Papal Attack on France. 
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Gd. Weekly. 
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Book 
Monthly 
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The BOOK MONTHLY is a beau- 
tifully illustrated Record, Guide, and 
Magazine for everybody interested in 
books. It gives full information about 
coming books, and a careful, classified 
catalogue of those published during the 
previous month, besides a variety of 
articles on current books and literary 
subjects, To the General Reader, wish- 
ing guidance as to the new books of the 
day, the BOOK MONTHLY is espe- 
cially valuable. It is published at the 
beginning of each month, price 6d. net, 
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A MEMOIR. 
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